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AN  EDITORIAL  REVIEW 


MOULD  You  Cure  the  School  Sup¬ 
erintendent  or  Kill  Him? — Henry 
West  is  at  work  in  Florida  assisting 
that  commonwealth  to  develop  its  material 
resources.  What  of  it?  Why  should  an 
educational  magazine  concern  itself?  Be¬ 
cause  the  shunting  of  a  conspicuously  good 
public-school  superintendent  into  a  field 
where  he  will  have  more  money,  more  leisure, 
more  respect,  is  so  serious  an  example  of 
the  stupidity  of  our  current  practice  as  to 
warrant  record  in  the  pages  of  a  periodical 
devoted  to  the  advancement  of  education. 
Doctor  West  as  the  news  cuttings,  sent  in 
regular  course  by  our  clipping  bureau,  re¬ 
cord,  left  a  good  educational  post  on  earnest 
invitation  to  wrestle  with  a  notoriously  bad 
school  situation  in  the  city  of  monuments. 
Every  school  man  knows  Baltimore  as  a 
graveyard  for  superintendents.  They  hold 
office  “during  the  pleasure  of  the  board.’* 
Doctor  West  performed  the  surprising  task 
of  holding  that  fickle  pleasure  for  five  years 
during  which  time  every  professional  journal 
with  any  knowledge  of  the  situation  cited 
the  Baltimore  advance  as  an  example  for 
other  cities.  The  board,  in  accepting  his 
resignation,  recorded  its  appreciation  of  his 
“notable  accomplishments,  his  high  charac¬ 
ter,  scholarship,  and  his  promotion  of  great 
improvements  in  all  branches  of  the  system.” 
Why  did  they  lose  him  ?  “  Doctor  West  had 
made  himself  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
City  Hall’s  domination  of  the  school  sys¬ 
tem.”  He  advocated  adjustment  of  salaries 
for  the  educational  workers  as  correction  for 
all  other  workers — carpenters,  masons,  book 
publishers,  and  coal  dealers — had  been  made. 
He  told  the  truth.  His  article,  “The  Balti¬ 


more  Salary  Situation”  was  his  official 
suicide.  His  mourners  are  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  Baltimore,  parents,  business  men, 
good  citizens.  They  had  no  votes.  West 
didn’t  fail;  Baltimore  did.  Near  by,  an¬ 
other  stupidity  was  of  the  same  nature. 
Thomas  E.  Finegan  reorganized  the  school 
system  of  Pennsylvania.  Last  week  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  spend  a  few  minutes  with  President 
Thomas  formerly  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  “Finegan,”  he  said,  “put  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  the  front  ranks  of  education.” 
What  happened  to  him?  Party  politics, 
cowardice  of  office  holders,  repudiation  for 
duty  well  done.  What  happened  to  Cooper 
of  Fresno?  Men  who  knew  of  his  work  pro¬ 
posed  him  as  head  of  an  important  state 
institution  for  the  training  of  teachers  in 
California.  Who  knifed  him?  Politicians. 
What  for?  For  a  manly  protest  against  de¬ 
bilitating  California  school  service  by  cutting 
education  appropriations.  Ettinger  of  New 
York  devoted  his  superintendency  to  the 
improvement  of  service  for  the  children. 
He  opposed  the  placement  of  candidates  of 
the  ruling  politicians.  He  knew  what  would 
happen  to  him.  It  happened.  This  gen¬ 
eration  has  a  roll  of  ofiicial  killings  disgrace¬ 
ful  to  the  school  system  but  honorable  in¬ 
deed  to  the  profession.  To  West,  Finegan, 
Cooper,  and  Ettinger  you  may  add  Elson  for 
Cleveland;  Francis  for  Los  Angeles;  Rhodes 
for  San  Antonio;  Van  Sickle  for  Baltimore; 
Lane,  Andrews,  Cooley,  Young,  Chadsey,  for 
Chicago;  Carman  for  St.  Paul;  Bush  for  Erie; 
Withers  for  St.  Louis;  Schwarz  for  Ilion; 
Oberholzer  for  Tulsa;  and  hundreds  in  smal¬ 
ler  towns  whose  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
their  boards  was  no  less  shabby  but  whose 
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lesser  prominence  made  the  noise  less  when 
they  dropped.  None  of  these  men  was  per¬ 
fect.  In  every  case  it  is  possible  to  instance 
some  obstinacy  of  mind,  some  persistence 
upon  a  dangerous  course,  which  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  holders  of  real  power  violated  the 
board-members’  rules  of  the  game.  There’s 
the  rub.  Our  politics  is  a  game.  Our  school 
boards  partake  of  the  sport.  We  play  with 
the  destinies  of  the  next  generation  by  show¬ 
ing  the  children  that  whoso  in  this  business 
stands  up  against  chicanery  and  corruption 
gets  the  ticket  of  leave.  This  is  the  age  of 
slogans.  Many  a  school  board  chooses  for 
its  motto:  We’ll  get  you  yet.” 

Out  of  this  will  come  a  realization  of  the 
need  of  one  more  step  in  the  provisions  for 
safeguarding  education  as  a  continuous  pro¬ 
cess.  Tenure  for  teaching  is  moving  ahead, 
tenure  for  judges  is  as  secure.  College 
presidents  rely  so  much  upon  it  that  a  break 
in  the  usage  startles  the  country.  Every 
other  civilized  nation  expects  its  city  school 
manager  to  serve  for  life.  Dr.  Suzzalo  re¬ 
marks  that  two  services  the  people  want  re¬ 
moved  from  selfish  political  domination  are 
the  courts  and  the  schools.  Corporations 
have  quite  generally  risen  above  dismissing 
managers  for  such  reasons  as  school  boards 
consider  valid  for  letting  superintendents  go. 
Whatever  the  kinks  in  the  personalities  of 
these  abandoned  superintendents  were,  no 
going  commercial  concern  would  have  per¬ 
mitted  men  with  records  like  theirs  to  walk 
the  plank.  It  costs  too  much. 

In  1875  there  were  on  the  market  a  few 
books  upon  school  management.  Examin¬ 
ation  of  a  collection  of  these  discloses  chap¬ 
ters  upon  the  nature  and  value  of  superin¬ 
tendence,  its  powers  and  duties,  its  records 
and  reports.  Payne’s  “School  Supervision” 
dwells  upon  industry,  skill,  mastery  of  or¬ 
ganization,  honesty,  character,  and  firmness, 
as  the  sure  elements  of  success.  Today  the 
number  of  standard  works  on  superinten¬ 
dence  is  legion.  Each  one  intimates  or  defi¬ 
nitely  cites  the  influence  of  selfish  politics  to 
be  the  greatest  present  obstacle  to  putting 
educational  service  on  the  plane  to  which  our 
present  knowledge  of  principles  entitles  it. 


These  are  the  critical  points  of  educational 
success:  the  superintendency  and  the  school 
board.  Beveridge’s  “Hazards  of  the  Super¬ 
intendency”  is  timely.  Chadsey’s  studies  of 
the  Superintendency  are  signs  of  the  present 
need.  Scores  of  school  boards  realize  that 
the  way  to  help  the  schools  is  to  help  the  sup¬ 
erintendent.  His  weaknesses  may  often  be 
cured.  But  a  board  which  elects  a  superin¬ 
tendent  and,  as  New  York  did,  and  other 
cities  may  do,  begins  to  pinprick  him,  har¬ 
ass  him,  hound  him,  and  provoke  him  to 
protest,  is  a  wastrel  of  the  public  good.  Let 
there  be  legal  provision  whereby  weak  super¬ 
intendents  may  be  made  strong  and  good 
ones  be  protected. 


An  Example  For  Teachers*  Clubs. — It  is 
fifty-two  years  since  a  company  of  public- 
school  men  and  women  organized  the 
Brooklyn  Teachers’  Association.  In  1891 
Francis  Parker  of  Chicago  advertised  Brook¬ 
lyn  as  “a  paradise  for  pedagogues”  and 
gave  credit  to  this  organization  for  that  fame. 
Why.?  Because,  he  said,  the  organization 
had  never  permitted  teachers’  interests, 
teachers’  rights  to  overbalance  a  remarkable 
emphasis  on  teachers’  duties.  The  most  the 
people  of  Brooklyn  hear  about  their  teachers 
is  in  connection  with  some  new  program  in¬ 
stituted  “for  the  good  of  the  service.”  This 
corporation  of  teachers  is  to  all  intents  a 
professional  university  engaging  every  year 
distinguished  college  teachers  and  experi¬ 
enced  members  from  their  own  ranks  to  give 
courses  in  about  every  line  of  teaching  and 
learning  to  be  found  in  any  college  catalogue. 
Thirteen  thousand  dollars,  according  to  the 
Association’s  current  circular,  are  being  spent 
for  instruction.  The  fees  paid  for  this  teach¬ 
ing  amount  to  fourteen  thousand  dollars. 
The  courses  include:  “duties  of  a  principal,” 
“educational  theory,”  “history  of  educa¬ 
tion,”  “class  teaching  and  management,” 
“reading,”  “writing,”  “arithmetic,”  “mod¬ 
ern  languages,”  “travel  information,”  “story 
telling,”  “dramatics,”  “art,”  “dancing,” 
“horsemanship,”  “swimming,”  “sciences,” 
“school  clerking,”  “literature” — every  sub- 
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ject  that  enough  members  ask  for  to  make  it 
pay.  It  is  an  educational  democracy.  No¬ 
body  has  “swung”  it  into  any  movement  or 
partisanship  for  twenty-five  years  or  more. 
It  never  fires  until  loaded.  It  avoids  con¬ 
troversial  measures  in  which  its  members 
differ  widely.  It  never  advertises  a  resolu¬ 
tion  passed  by  a  majority  as  if  it  were  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  “the”  teachers.  It 
has  a  paid  secretary  and  official  headquar¬ 
ters.  It  issues  an  organ,  The  Brooklyn 
Teacher.  It  manages  cooperative  buying 
for  its  9,035  members,  so  as  to  offer  clothing, 
eye  glasses,  furniture,  and  sundries.  It  pro¬ 
vides  legal  advice  to  members,  gives  enter¬ 
tainments  and  excursions.  It  maintains  a 
money-loan  department  for  teachers.  It 
proposes  cooperative  buildings  of  apart¬ 
ment  houses,  a  cooperative  summer  camp, 
group  life  insurance,  instructional  clinics  by 
which  selected  teachers  and  classes  demon¬ 
strate  the  technics  of  teaching,  It  provides 
entertainment  for  visiting  educators.  Cor¬ 
respondence  with  other  associations  is 
maintained  and  assistance  given  for  every 
civic  advantage  to  the  extent  of  the  working 
capacity  of  the  organization.  Its  list  of 
presidents  since  1874  is  a  roster  of  men  and 
women  identified  with  the  civic  life  of  the 
borough.  Its  head  last  year  and  this,  Oswald 
Schlockow,  is  the  schoolmaster  whose  “Tidy 
Teddies,”  boys  in  neat  suits  voluntarily 
and  proudly  assumed,  were  pictured  in  the 


September  number  of  the  Educational 
Review.  I  know  that  Schlockow  on  various 
occasions  has  been  asked  by  those  having 
votes  to  candidate  for  election  to  one  of  the 
superintendencies  of  the  New  York  system 
and  repeatedly  declined  to  engage  in  the 
scramble.  His  school  is  organized  on  the 
U.  S.  Government  model,  with  pupil  officers 
and  courts.  It’s  not  a  make-believe  scheme. 
It  works.  On  his  recent  reelection  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Brooklyn  Teachers  Association, 
Schlockow’s  opening  remarks  were  charac¬ 
terized  as  the  cleanest,  heartiest,  most  ele¬ 
vated  conception  of  the  duty  and  privilege  of 
serving  the  municipality  as  a  school  worker 
that  could  be  put  into  words.  “Artists  of 
the  spirit”  is  what  he  called  teachers, 
“moulding  divine  stuff  that  ours  may  be  a 
world  such  as  the  inspired  Fathers  of  the 
Republic  expected  it  would  be  through  the 
founding  of  the  great  American  system  of 
free  and  universal  training.  They  breathed 
consecration  into  this  service.  No  worker 
worth  his  salt  dare  ridicule  their  belief  and 
their  hope.  No  Brooklynite  with  decent 
self-respect  may  satisfy  himself  with  less  of 
devotion  than  they  proposed.”  The  great 
thing  about  an  exhortation  of  this  sort  is  the 
fact  that  the  man  who  makes  it  lives  it.  A 
study  of  the  generous  and  patriotic  purposes 
of  the  Brooklyn  Teachers  Association  dis¬ 
closes  why  it  is  the  largest  local  organization 
of  teachers  in  the  world. 


A  LIBERAL  EDUCATION 

That  man,  I  think,  has  had  a  liberal  education  who  has  been  so  trained  in  youth  that 
his  body  is  the  ready  servant  of  his  will,  and  does  with  ease  and  pleasure  all  the  work  that,  as 
a  mechanism,  it  is  capable  of;  whose  intellect  is  a  clear,  cold  logic  engine,  with  all  its  parts  of 
equal  strength,  and  in  smooth  working  order,  ready,  like  a  steam  engine,  to  be  turned  away 
to  any  kind  of  work,  and  spin  the  gossamers  as  well  as  forge  the  anchors  of  the  mind;  whose 
mind  is  stored  with  a  knowledge  of  the  great  and  fundamental  truths  of  nature;  one  who  is 
full  of  life  and  fire,  but  whose  passions  are  trained  to  come  to  heed  by  a  vigorous  will,  the 
servant  of  a  tender  conscience;  who  has  learned  to  love  all  beauty,  whether  of  nature  or  of 
art,  to  hate  all  vileness,  and  to  respect  others  as  himself.  Such  a  one  has  had  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  and  is  in  harmony  with  nature. 


— Huxley 


WHAT  THE  LAYMEN  ARE  THINKING  ABOUT  EDUCATION 

By  Themselves 


Schools  and  the  Cartoonists 

Do  you  remember  Milton  Potter’s  resolu¬ 
tions  at  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion’s  meeting  in  Cincinnati,  thanking  the 
newspapers  for  awakening  to  the  fact  that  to 
ridicule  a  woman  public-school  teacher  is 
ungallant,  unchivalrous,  unpatriotic,  un- 
American?  Do  you  remember  the  sugges¬ 
tion  made  by  a  group  of  Educational  Re¬ 
view  readers  and  mailed  to  400  newspaper 
editors  that  it  would  be  seemly  for  the 
papers,  truthfully  and  cheerfully  to  chronicle 
the  opening  of  schools?  None  of  the  fine 
pack  of  responses  was  better  than  the  grace¬ 
ful  suggestion  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the 
Christian-Science  Monitory  Boston : 

“We  are  indebted  to  the  cartoonists  for 
many  truthful  and  refreshing  glimpses  of 
life.  But  in  relation  to  one  topic  the 
majority  of  the  well-known  cartoonists 
appear  to  have  shut  their  eyes  and  ears,  and 
have  fallen  back  on  a  hackneyed  tradition, 
and  not  a  very  truthful  tradition  either. 
Every  June  and  every  September,  that  is, 
bring  forth  a  crop  of  cartoons  depicting  the 
schoolroom  as  a  jail  to  which  children,  and 
especially  little  boys,  are  dragged  bitterly 
against  their  will,  and  from  which  they  es¬ 
cape  at  vacation  time  with  such  joy  as  if 
someone  had  made  them  a  present  of  the 
world.  The  teacher  is  made  to  seem,  to  the 
eyes  of  the  small  boy,  a  desiccated  creature, 
half  frump,  half  witch,  hostile,  and  always 
ancient. 

“One  has  only  to  look  about  to  discover 
that  this  picture  is  both  false  and,  so  far 
as  anyone  accepts  it,  harmful.  It  is  true, 
of  course,  and  doubtless  always  will  be,  that 
practically  everyone,  even  those  most  in 
love  with  their  work,  surrender  care-free  ir¬ 
responsibility  with  regret.  Routine  is  some¬ 
times  galling,  even  to  teachers!  It  is  true 


also  that  in  older  times  the  school  was  less 
vital  in  its  choice  of  subject-matter,  more 
unreal  and  stereotyped  in  its  methods.  It  is 
true  that  some  schools  are  still  too  much  like 
treadmills.  But  are  the  cartoonists  ignor¬ 
ant  of  the  fact  that  vast  changes  are  being 
wrought  to-day  all  along  these  lines?  Have 
they  no  gracious  memories  of  their  own 
school  days,  of  teachers,  both  men  and 
women,  who  planted  in  their  hearts  the 
seeds  of  courage,  or  of  worthy  ambition,  or 
of  hunger  for  knowledge  ?  Though  children 
are  sharp  critics,  we  know  that  they  often 
become  much  attached  to  some  of  those  who 
instruct  them.  Though  they  share  in  an 
exaggerated  degree  the  common  human  en¬ 
joyment  of  vacations,  they  are  glad  enough 
to  step  back  into  the  harness  in  the  fall. 

If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays 

To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work. 

It  was  not  into  the  mouth  of  a  pedagogue 
that  Shakespeare  put  these  lines,  but  into 
the  mouth  of  a  wild  young  boy. 

“Left  to  themselves,  with  anything  like  fair 
conditions,  children  really  enjoy  school  and 
fully  appreciate  what  they  acquire  there. 
But  children  are  very  plastic  to  suggestions. 
These  cartoons  do  harm,  when  they  have 
any  influence  at  all,  because  they  induce,  in 
pupils  and  parents,  a  hostile  and  unfortunate 
and  wholly  unnecessary  attitude  toward  the 
school.” 


An  Editor  Sees  Attractiveness  in  Public 
Schools 

Here  is  how  Harold  Wheeler,  who  man¬ 
ages  the  Boston  Traveler  estimates  schools 
and  scholars: 

“Genuine  distaste  for  schooling  is  less 
common  than  it  was  when  lessons  were  more 
painfully  administered.  Children  are  shown 
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the  pleasanter  instead  of  the  rougher  side  of 
education  nowadays.  They  are  given  op¬ 
portunities  to  use  their  hands  as  well  as 
their  eyes  and  ears.  They  are  less  often 
asked  to  toil  for  future  values  undiscerned 
by  them. 

“And  yet  the  instruction  of  youth  is,  as  it 
always  has  been,  a  great  outpouring  of  per¬ 
sonality — infinite  tact,  patience,  idealism, 
faith.  Our  teachers  have  been  storing  up 
reserve  powers  for  their  most  worthy  and 
difficult  task.  Let  us  as  parents  and  citizens 
give  them  all  the  help  we  can.  The  work 
they  are  to  do  is  really  our  work.  We  can¬ 
not  pass  it  along  to  them  completely  and 
absolve  ourselves  from  responsibility. 

“The  future  of  commonwealth  and  nation 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  schools.  But  a  large 
share  of  it  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  family 
and  the  state.  The  enterprise  is  one  that 
cannot  be  successfully  achieved  without 
general  interest  and  cooperation.*' 


False  Economy  Starving  the  Schools 

Eliots,  Strayers,  Suzzallos,  Woods,  and 
other  schoolmen  warn  America  against  the 
suicidal  policy  of  reducing  public  investment 
in  Education.  But  when  a  layman  with  the 
audience  reached  by  the  editor  of  the 
Washington  Herald  does  this,  it  counts 
large. 

“We  make  school  attendance  compulsory, 
and  rightly  so.  But  that  implies  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  make  sure  that  the  children  thus  re¬ 
quired  to  attend  school  are  given  a  square 
deal. 

“It  is  NOT  giving  them  a  square  deal  if 
we  teach  them  from  antiquated  and  useless 
textbooks,  or  provide  for  them  schoolrooms 
inadequate  in  size  and  unfit  because  of  defici¬ 
ent  lighting,  heat,  or  ventilation.  The 
child’s  welfare  is  just  as  important  as  that 
of  any  other  person,  and  no  jaundiced  views 
of ‘economy’  should  be  permitted  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  treating  him  with  all  the 
respect  he  deserves.  If  there  is  one  place 
where  ‘economy’  should  not  be  exercised  it  is 
in  the  schools.  We  can  do  without  a  good 


many  things,  but  we  cannot  do  without  in¬ 
telligent  men  and  women.  The  boys  and 
girls  of  the  public  schools  to-day  will  be 
wage  earners  or  business  men  and  women  a 
few  years  hence,  and  it  is  imperative  that 
they  should  be  adequately  prepared  for  earn¬ 
ing  a  livelihood  and  for  the  enjoyment  of 
life.” 


Prohibition  and  the  Schools 

A  long  editorial  in  the  Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Times-Dispatch  concludes  with  the 
observation  that  stressing  law  enforcement 
is  not  so  needful  as  urging  law  observance. 
“Government  is  not  in  this  country  an  agency 
apart.  We  are  the  government.  Laws 
must  be  observed  by  the  people  of  their  own 
will.  Prohibition  enforcement  has  not 
been  given  a  fair  test  yet,  because  prohibi¬ 
tion  observance  has  not  been  sufficiently 
taught.  There  is  no  need  to  be  pessimistic 
about  prohibition :  so  revolutionary  a  change 
in  policy,  so  radical  a  sumptuary  law,  must 
be  tried  and  tried  before  it  can  properly  be 
considered  a  failure.  And  it  will  not  be  a 
failure  if  the  people  themselves  are  taught, 
line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept, 
that  morality  demands  observance  of  the 
prohibition  laws.  Education  is  a  slow  pro¬ 
cess,  but  it  is  the  only  sure  process  of  bring¬ 
ing  about  lasting  reformation.” 

Another  Editor  Sees  School  in  Its  New 
Light 

One  of  the  four  hundred  to  whom  Educa¬ 
tional  Review  readers  sent  the  reminder 
that  school  is  not  so  bad,  was  the  editor  of 
the  Herald^  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  thus  ad¬ 
vises  his  public: 

“These  are  the  days  when,  in  every  corner 
of  the  land,  the  heart  of  Young  America  is 
supposed  to  be  heavy.  The  freedom  that 
has  been  enjoyed  in  the  glad,  sunlit  days  of 
July  and  August  becomes  a  glowing  memory 
of  happiness  too  soon  snatched  away.  Dull 
care  and  deadly  routine  await  the  youthful 
pilgrims  who,  with  leaden  steps,  approach 
the  dread  portals  of  the  temple  of  learning. 
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“Surprising  as  it  may  seem  to  an  older 
generation  that  remembers  only  the  tradi¬ 
tional  reconvening  of  pupils  and  teachers, 
many  thousands  of  children  to-day  welcome 
school  days  as  their  fathers  and  mothers 
never  did.  They  return  from  vacations 
eager  to  plunge  again  into  the  activities  of 
the  school  year,  and  are  far  from  gloomy  over 
the  prospect  of  undertaking  another  season 
of  routine. 

“Reasons  for  this  remarkable  change  in 
attitude  are  not  far  to  seek.  The  dullness  of 
routine  which  so  appalled  the  school  children 
of  other  days  has  been  to  a  great  extent  re¬ 
lieved  or  eliminated.  The  dread  discipline 
inflicted  impartially  on  those  who  were 
stubborn  and  those  who  merely  were  slow  of 
thought  has  been  curbed  and  a  more  intelli¬ 
gent  method  of  adapting  education  to  the 
needs  of  the  child  has  come  into  being. 
Color  and  form,  pictures  and  music  have 
taken  their  place  in  the  work  of  the  school¬ 
room,  to  aid  in  finding  new  ways  to  childish 
understanding,  thereby  evoking  thought  and 
building  the  foundation  for  independent 
action  when  maturity  demands  it. 

“Fathers  and  mothers  of  to-day,  looking 
back  on  the  hard  old  schooling  they  received, 
even  though  they  appreciate  the  solid 
foundation  of  learning  given  them,  sigh  for 
an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  brighter  and 
better  schools  of  their  children.  Since  the 
boys  and  girls  of  a  few  years  ago  went  to 
school,  education  has  made  giant  strides  in 
the  direction  of  understanding  the  nature  of 
children  and  in  seeking  to  help  the  pupils’ 
development,  rather  than  squeeze  them  into 
a  common  mold. 

“In  the  old  days,  school’s  reopening  in  the 
last  of  the  summer  months  may  well  have 
been  a  season  of  gloom  and  repining.  But 
to-day  gloom  has  largely  disappeared,  under 
the  kindly  rays  of  a  new  light  of  compre¬ 
hension  that  children  must  be  educated  as 
children,  rather  than  as  men  and  women.” 


Sensation!  Students  Discuss  Study 

In  semi-sarcastic  vein  the  Boston  Tran¬ 
script  notes  the  amazing  venture  of  the  Har¬ 


vard  Crimson  in  running  a  comment  of 
students  on  the  value  of  various  courses 
offered  by  the  University.  “In  all  the 
voluminous  American  undergraduate  press, 
no  such  survey  has  ever  been  printed.  This 
devotion  of  space  to  the  essential  work  men 
come  to  college  for  is  without  precedent. 
The  Crimson's  ‘Confidential  Guide  to  the 
Curriculum,’  in  which  forty  men  give  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  courses  and  instruc¬ 
tion  they  have  had,  is  presented  with  a  care 
and  effort  customarily  reserved  for  the 
major  football  games.  Imagine  under¬ 
graduates  assuming  to  serve  as  critics  of 
their  teachers!  They  have  always  dis¬ 
cussed  such  matters  among  themselves  but 
they  are  never  overheard  by  the  authorities. 
The  point  may  be  made  that  it  is  important 
for  college  presidents  to  know  what  their 
students  are  thinking  even  though  they  are 
thinking  wrong.” 

The  Costly  White  Collar 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  discourses 
on  the  dignity  of  labor: 

“A  Massachusetts  state  engineer  who  has 
been  bossing  a  $200,000  road  job  for  $1,800 
a  year  has  resigned  and  gone  to  work  with  a 
pick  and  shovel  on  the  road  whose  construc¬ 
tion  he  formerly  supervised.  For  this  work 
he  gets  65  cents  an  hour,  and  on  this  he  says 
he  can  save  more  than  he  could  on  a  salary. 

“It  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  for 
cities  and  states  to  secure  efficient  engineer¬ 
ing  forces,  for  the  reason  that  the  pay  that 
was  once  deemed  adequate  is  no  longer 
sufficient  to  enable  those  who  receive  it  to 
meet  expenses.  The  old  idea  that  a  white 
collar  job  at  a  low  salary  was  better  than  an 
overall  job  at  high  wages  has  been  aban¬ 
doned  pretty  generally  since  the  cost  of  food 
and  clothes  has  advanced.  Men,  especially 
those  with  families,  must  have  money,  and 
they  no  longer  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to 
earn  it  in  clean  clothes. 

“It  is  still  true  that  the  engineer  who  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  pursuit  of  his  profession  has  a 
better  chance  of  ultimate  advancement;  but 
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ultimate  advancement  means  waiting,  and 
waiting  is  not  pleasant  with  the  wolf  just  a 
few  paces  behind.” 


Another  Recognition  of  the  Importance 
of  Good  Schooling 

The  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Telegram  is  cited  for  commendation  because 
of  this  exhibition  of  patriotic  intelligence: 

“More  than  a  million  children  form  the 
material  of  New  York’s  school  army — the 
greatest  in  the  world. 

“Actual  figures  as  made  public  by  Superin¬ 
tendent  O’Shea  are  1,003,429.  The  school 
authorities  had  estimated  it  would  reach  a 
million. 

“This  vast  mass  of  young  humanity  is  a 
huge  city  in  itself.  Only  three  American 
and  a  few  cities  of  other  countries  have  a 
population  exceeding  it  in  number.  It  is 
called  an  army  because  in  organization  and 
discipline  it  is  more  like  an  army  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  But  this  is  an  army  of  peace. 
Its  training  is  a  preparation  for  citizenship 
and  for  human  achievement.  Every  mem¬ 
ber  of  it  that  lives  to  voting  age  will  be  an 
active  participant  in  the  government  of  the 
city  and  the  nation.” 


Fewer  Things,  Better  Done 

San  Francisco,  Chicago,  New  York,  are 
among  the  cities  whose  school  managers  are 
attempting  to  reduce  the  bewilderment  in¬ 
duced  by  an  attempt  adequately  to  use  all 
the  subjects  in  the  course  of  study.  “This 
is  2  mutch,”  said  Artemus  Ward.  So  says 
the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Enquirer  of 
the  curriculum  as  it  is: 

“The  main  trouble  with  most  public  schools 
is  that  they  try  to  do  too  much.  Even  in  the 
lower  grades  the  pupils  have  almost  more 
books  than  they  are  able  to  carry.  We  have 
too  many  fingers  in  the  educational  pie. 
Some  person  or  group  of  persons  becomes 
enamored  with  the  idea  that  the  future  of  the 
country  depends  upon  a  particular  new  sub¬ 
ject,  and  forthwith  steps  are  taken  to  add  it 


to  the  curriculum  until  the  helpless  child  is  so 
weighted  down  that  it  loses  sight  of  the 
studies  that  are  all-important. 

“In  late  years  many  have  been  appalled  at 
the  lack  of  knowledge  of  elementary  sub¬ 
jects  on  the  part  even  of  high-school  gradu¬ 
ates.  They  acquire  a  smattering  of  many 
things  and  are  proficient  in  few  or  none.  It 
takes  the  better  part  of  a  lifetime  to  acquire 
a  real  education.  Much  or  most  of  it  comes 
after  the  formal  school  or  college  days.  The 
function  of  the  elementary  schools  should 
be  to  lay  the  foundations  in  the  essentials. 
If  they  do  this  they  will  fulfill  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  created,  and  we  may  rest 
assured  that  as  time  goes  on  we  shall  have 
fewer  and  fewer  illiterates  in  this  country.” 


Separate  the  School  Funds 

“Who  tales  the  pay  shall  have  the  say,” 
is  an  old  English  saw.  Baltimore,  Cleve¬ 
land,  New  York,  sulFer  impairment  of  school 
service  by  minute  interference  of  municipal 
boards  which  have  general  powers,  but 
which  place  such  conditions  upon  expendi¬ 
tures  as  to  convert  general  approval  into  a 
line-by-line  determination  of  every  item  of 
expense.  Whatever  powers  and  duties  the 
law  intends  to  give  boards  of  education  are 
by  this  device  assumed  by  boardsof  estimate, 
which  thus  become  in  fact  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  Baltimore  Sun  condemns  the 
tendency  of  the  board  of  estimate  to  pre¬ 
scribe  in  detail  how  the  money  allowed  the 
schools  shall  be  expended: 

“This  attitude  is  contrary  to  the  law  and 
contrary  to  sound  public  policy.  We  have 
fallen  into  it,  no  doubt,  because  the  enor¬ 
mous  expansion  of  the  school  budget  has  rec¬ 
onciled  the  taxpayer,  more  or  less,  to  inter¬ 
ference  with  what  is  coming  to  be  looked 
upon  as  extravagant  school  management. 
He  is  not  inclined  to  examine  closely  into 
how  the  brakes  are  applied.  It  is  due  fur¬ 
ther  to  the  fact  that  too  little  care  is  taken  in 
selection  of  members  of  the  School  Board. 
Its  views  do  not  have  the  weight  those  of 
such  a  body  should  have. 
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‘‘But  even  so,  we  have  not  reached  the 
stage  where  the  board  of  estimate  should 
carry  its  dictation  of  school  aflFairs  to  the 
point  of  openly  deciding  the  salary  of  the 
School  Superintendent.  Such  a  policy  can¬ 
not  be  indorsed  without  inviting  evil  conse¬ 
quences,  political  and  other,  which  it  was 
sought  to  avoid  by  creation  of  an  indepen¬ 
dent  School  Board.” 


Schoolmasters  as  Editors 

The  Boston  Advertiser  has  tried  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  short  editorial  preachments  by 
local  schoolmen.  It  is  worth  attempting 
in  your  city.  The  writers  make  short 
persuasive  appeals  for  intelligent,  generous 
support  of  the  public  schools  as  the  big  hope 
of  a  happy  future.  Edward  P.  Shute,  gives 
a  little  paean  on  work  as  the  chief  happiness 
of  boy  and  man : 

“Work  is  still  the  thing — ^wholesome  work 
in  plenty  to  engage  the  hand,  the  eye,  and 
above  all  the  mind — work  calculated  to 
educate,  to  refine,  to  inspire  and  to  reward 
with  the  joys  of  achievement — ^work,  too, 
lying  on  the  borderland  of  play,  such  as 
soothes  the  spirit  and  cures  many  ills.  Thus 
the  good  old  schools  still  carry  on,  adjusted 
as  never  before  to  childhood  and  youth  with 
studies  and  activities  greatly  multiplied  and 
enriched  in  answer  to  the  times.” 


Excluding  the  Unfit  from  the  High  Schools 

It  is  fifty-two  years  since  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Michigan  handed  down  its  decisions 
in  the  then  famous  Kalamazoo  case  and 
held  that  secondary  education  is  not  a  grade 
of  service  pertaining  merely  to  culture  and 
accomplishment  to  be  reserved  for  a  selected 
caste.  The  conversion  of  high-school 
instruction  from  a  privilege  to  a  right  and 
to  a  duty  has  been  slower  in  the  Atlantic 
States  than  elsewhere.  New  Jersey  has  had 
several  published  instances  of  assertions  by 
schoolmasters  that  they  and  not  the  citizens 
or  legislature  should  determine  what  and 


who  should  be  taught  in  high  schools.  The 
late  Henry  Snyder  of  Jersey  City  used  to 
characterize  this  attitude  as  that  of  a  sailing 
master  attempting  to  take  his  ship  whither 
he  chose  regardless  of  owners,  shippers,  and 
passengers.  The  Guardian  of  Paterson 
takes  up  the  right  of  the  stupid  to  be  taught 
even  after  fourteen  years  of  age: 

“A  few  days  ago  an  educator,  in  an  address 
to  other  educators,  declared  that  half  the 
pupils  in  high  schools  should  not  be  there; 
that  they  were  too  dumb  to  grasp  the  sub¬ 
jects  taught  and  that  it  is  a  waste  of  public 
money  to  try  to  educate  them. 

“This  educator,  who  holds  a  prominent 
position  in  the  New  Jersey  public-school 
system,  asserted  what  many  know  to  be 
true,  namely,  that  there  are  a  lot  of  “dumb¬ 
bells”  going  to  school.  His  contention, 
however,  that  they  were  hopeless  derelicts 
in  the  educational  sea  seems  open  to  argu¬ 
ment. 

“Granted  that  there  are  many  pupils  in 
high  school  and  in  other  institutions  of 
learning  who  do  not  seem  to  appreciate  the 
subjects  taught  by  the  faculties  of  those 
institutions,  who  is  to  decide  whether  the 
alleged  dumb  ones  are  all  of  such  restricted 
mental  composition  that  it  is  useless  to  try 
to  hammer  knowledge  into  their  heads? 

“Have  we  not  many  examples  in  the  history 
of  this  country  alone,  not  to  mention  other 
nations,  where  supposedly  dull  mentalities 
have  risen  to  high  places?  Have  we  not 
had  great  generals  and  great  presidents  who 
were  considered  hopeless  during  their  school 
days  and  for  years  after  the  school  days 
passed?  Have  we  not  had  wonderfully 
successful  business  men  and  others  who  did 
not  do  so  well  in  school? 

“Then,  when  all  things  are  considered,  how 
can  any  man  or  woman,  educator,  or  what 
not,  determine  ofF-hand  and  at  random  as  is 
too  often  done,  that  the  dull-appearing 
pupil  in  a  high  school  may  not  develop  sur¬ 
prising  mentality  in  later  life? 

“Does  it  not  often  happen  in  the  case  of 
grown-ups  who  were  looked  upon  as  dull 
in  their  school  days,  who  in  after  life  are  able 
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to  retain  many  of  the  subjects  they  struggled 
with  in  school,  applying  them  to  advantage, 
while  others  who  seemed  bright  and  got 
along  well  in  school  are  apparently  unable  to 
remember  what  they  learned  in  their  days 
in  the  classroom  and  seem  to  easily  forget 
the  ordinary  events  of  the  day?” 


A  Newspaper  Editor  Comments  Upon 
Teachers 

The  man  who  runs  the  Daily  Tribune  of 
Altoona,  Pennsylvania,  where  Robert  Lar- 
amy  manages  the  public-school  system, 
throws  this  bouquet  to  the  teachers  thereof: 

“The  impression  has  prevailed  among  some 
that  public-school  teachers  have  a  somewhat 
easy  time  as  the  result  of  a  five-day  week 
and  long  summer  vacation. 

“Some  teachers  without  much  enthusiasm 
for  their  work  may  slip  along  in  an  easy 
way.  But  if  they  try  to  do  that,  chances 
for  promotion  are  poor.  The  great  majority 
of  them  are  hard-working  folks,  who  feel 
their  responsibilities  quite  heavily  and  who 
carry  a  burden  of  anxiety  created  by  the 
failures  and  indifference  of  the  more  idolent 
and  stupid  pupils. 

“The  good  teacher’s  work  is  not  ended 
when  the  children  are  dismissed.  Then  it  is 
necessary  to  begin  hours  of  preparation  for 
the  task  that  is  to  come,  and  many  hours 
must  be  spent  in  correcting  papers  and  giving 
help  to  stupid  pupils. 

“The  problem  of  discipline  is  not  solved 
by  any  system  of  rules.  The  teacher  must 
somehow  be  able,  through  some  spirit  of 
personal  magnetism,  to  communicate  in¬ 
spiration  and  ambition  to  children  who 
naturally  are  dull,  phlegmatic  or  mis¬ 
chievous. 

“The  good  teacher  must  feel  under  strain 
much  of  the  time,  as  she  tries  to  keep  herself 
alert  and  smiling,  in  the  effort  to  secure  the 
cooperation  of  all  these  children,  so  many 
of  whom  do  not  naturally  have  any  desire 
for  learning.  It  is  hard  to  keep  up  this 
high  level  of  enthusiasm  day  after  day.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  many  teachers 


get  nervous  and  fatigued  through  this  con¬ 
stant  effort.  We  all  owe  them  much  for 
their  sustained  earnestness  and  devotion. 
Let  us  give  them  encouragement.” 


A  Chair  of  Cinematography 

The  facts,  the  arguments,  the  recom¬ 
mendations  are  given  completely  by  the 
editor  of  the  Washington  Star  for  reform  of 
the  movies  by  systematic  education: 

“A  motion-picture  producer  the  other  day 
announced  that  he  would  donate  $5,000  a 
year  to  found  and  maintain  a  *  movie*  chair 
in  an  American  university.  He  made  no 
choice  of  institution  but  offered  the  endow¬ 
ment  to  the  first  big  school  to  claim  it.  Up 
to  date  no  educational  institution  has  made 
a  bid  for  the  fund.  Nor  on  the  other  hand 
has  any  leader  in  the  cinema  business 
offered  cooperation  in  this  project  for  the 
development  of  the  movie  art.  It  is  stated 
that  the  would-be  benefactor  will  wait  a 
little  while  and  then  will  specifically  tender 
his  gift  to  one  of  the  big  colleges. 

“The  question  arises  in  this  connection 
whether  there  is  any  need  of  a  course  of 
instruction  in  motion-picture  work,  literary 
or  technical.  Or,  rather,  whether  the  need 
is  felt  in  the  educational  institutions.  A 
large  part  of  the  public,  however,  does  feel 
that  there  is  need  of  educational  work 
among  those  who  are  to-day  engaged  in 
writing  and  producing  motion  pictures. 
Inasmuch  as  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  professional  sceanario  writers  and 
directors  would  “go  to  school”  at  Columbia, 
Yale,  Harvard,  Princeton  or  George  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  thought  occurs  that  perhaps  the 
real  need  is  a  new  institution  or  rather  a  sort 
of  traveling  movie  college. 

“What  the  motion-picture  business  to-day 
really  needs  is  a  better  product,  a  higher 
standard  of  film  fiction,  more  significant 
narratives  and  less  of  the  claptrap  of  the 
screen  traditions.  The  people  are  hungry 
for  good  motion  pictures,  and  will  support 
them.  But  they  are  not  getting  them  in 
the  proper  proportion  for  a  balanced  enter- 
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tainment  ration.  The  same  old  tale  is 
being  told  over  and  over  again,  with  varia¬ 
tions,  with  the  customary  so-called  thrills, 
the  hairbreadth  escapes,  the  perilous  ad¬ 
ventures,  the  mob  scenes,  pursuits,  staring 
close-ups,  and,  as  George  Bernard  Shaw 
recently  said  in  London,  ‘impertinent  lists 
of  everybody  employed  in  the  film  from  the 
star  actress  to  the  press  agent’s  office  boy.* 

“Film  makers  declare  that  they  are  giving 
the  public  what  it  wants.  The  public, 
having  acquired  the  movie  habit,  continues 
to  go  with  little  discrimination,  but  an  in¬ 
creasing  sense  of  boredom.  The  shrewder 
producers  are  realizing  this  state  of  mind  on 
the  part  of  the  cash  customers  and  are  doing 
better  work,  but  many  of  them  are  com¬ 
pletely  forgetting  that  after  all  it  is  the  satis¬ 
fied  patron  who  in  the  end  insures  success. 

“Enormous  sums  of  money  are  spent  in 
production  of  motion  pictures,  far  too 
much,  indeed,  in'  proportion  to  the  artistic 
value  of  the  product.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  the  public  is  no  longer  being  beguiled 
by  announcements  of  the  millions  spent  in 
making  a  single  film,  and  that  returns  at 
the  box  office  are  often  greater  for  the  simpler 
film  stories  than  for  the  over-elaborated 
spectacles  that  tax  the  resources  of  the  movie 
treasuries. 

“An  educational  work  along  these  lines, 
among  the  producers,  writers,  and  actors, 
would  be  worth  while,  worth  indeed  more 
than  the  extremely  modest  sum  which  has 
been  proposed  by  one  who,  it  must  be  sus¬ 
pected,  is  merely  buying  a  little  publicity.” 


School  Fraternities  Up  Again 

From  such  information  as  is  available  the 
editor  of  the  Educational  Review  believes 
that  the  national  capital  is  the  only  large 
city  in  which  the  suppression  of  school 
fraternities  as  contrary  to  the  democratic 
duty  of  public  schools  has  met  with  serious 
resistance.  The  editor  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  discusses  the  problem : 

“The  Board  of  Education,  by  ‘legally’ 
adopting  a  new  rule  to  cover  the  situation. 


.  apparently  has  not  solved  the  fraternity 
problem.  The  board  has  just  passed,  after 
due  notice  to  its  members,  a  rule  intended  to 
eliminate  fraternities,  sororities  and  other 
‘secret  societies’  from  the  high  schools  of 
the  National  Capital.  A  point  of  contention 
seems  to  exist  right  there.  Members  of  the 
forbidden  organizations  and  their  parents 
take  the  stand  that  the  groups  at  which  the 
rule  is  aimed  are  not  ‘high-school  organiza¬ 
tions.’  They  have  among  their  members 
individuals  who  are  not  now  attending,  and 
never  have  attended,  a  high  school  or  a 
public  school  here,  or  elsewhere.  Therefore 
those  who  oppose  the  action  of  the  board 
insist  that  the  school  officials  have  no  basis 
to  proceed,  even  conceding  that  they  might 
possess  the  right  to  control  the  organizations 
were  the  latter  made  up  exclusively  of  high- 
school  pupils,  and  if  membership  depended 
on  high-school  attendance. 

“The  Board  of  Education,  by  adopting  the 
rule,  may  believe  it  has  the  legal  right  to 
control  and  dictate  the  activities  and  move¬ 
ments  of  pupils  throughout  the  twenty-four 
hours  of  the  day,  beyond,  as  well  as  within 
the  hours  fixed  for  school  attendance. 
Interested  parents  deny  the  right  of  school 
officials  to  enter  the  home  and  usurp  what  is 
claimed  to  be  the  right  of  the  parents. 

“The  Board  of  Education,  it  has  been 
demonstrated,  cannot  prevent  members  of 
fraternities,  sororities  and  the  like  from 
proceeding  with  the  regular  school  work, 
from  graduating  and  receiving  diplomas.  It 
stipulates  that  such  members  will  not  be 
permitted  to  engage  in  extra-curriculum 
activities,  such  as  holding  class  offices,  com¬ 
missions  and  warrants  in  the  cadet  corps, 
positions  in  connection  with  school  publica¬ 
tions  and  to  represent  the  schools  in  athletic 
competitions.  In  reply  to  the  stipulation 
the  interested  parents  and  organization 
members  say,  broadly,  it  is  not  the  business 
of  the  Board  of  Education  what  pupils  may 
do,  harmful  or  beneficial,  after  school  hours. 

“It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  contending 
sides  to  the  issue  did  not  confer  and  amica¬ 
bly  adjust  their  differences.  The  Board  of 
Education  undoubtedly  is  convinced  that  it 
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is  taking  the  proper  action.  The  pupils  af¬ 
fected  by  the  rule,  and  their  parents,  with 
equal  sincerity,  must  be  confident  in  the 
stand  they  have  taken.  The  result  may  be 
further  litigation.  The  issue  should  be  de¬ 


termined.  It  is  desirable  still  that  it  be 

*  settled  out  of  court,*  by  compromise,  or 

as  the  result  of  amicable  conference  with 

mutual  desire  to  reach  a  proper  understand- 
** 

mg. 


FORMALISM  AN  EVER-PRESENT  DANGER 

R.  H.  Eckelberry 

[“Wooden,  wooden,  wooden’*  was  the  exclamation  of  Sir  John  Gorst  after  a  morning  in  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  American  schools.  Albert  Leonard  once  said:  “If  I  take  a  boy  out  of  the  school  building  to  a 
spot  across  the  street  and  ask  him  a  question  I  can  get  a  natural  answer;  but  in  the  classroom — no.’* 
Why  is  it?  Young  physicians  are  wooden,  so  are  young  preachers;  many  lawyers,  and  all  expert 
accountants.  Wooden  as  we  still  may  be  I  am  ready  to  wager  we  are  not  as  wooden  as  we  were. 
Listen  to  Mr.  Eckelberry,  Department  of  Education,  Ohio  State  University.] 


IT  IS  a  matter  of  rather  common  observa¬ 
tion  that  one  of  the  besetting  sins  in  our 
intellectual  life  is  a  tendency  to  formal¬ 
ism.  Formalism  is  difficult  to  define  ex¬ 
actly;  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  term  is  used  to  designate  the 
emphasis  on  particular  methods,  routines, 
devices,  or  formulae  to  the  neglect  of  the  aim 
for  whose  attainment  they  have  been  de¬ 
veloped.  Formalism  consists  in,  or  is  the 
result  of  mistaking  means  for  ends,  em¬ 
phasizing  specific  objectives  while  forgetting 
the  ideal  for  whose  promotion  they  have 
been  set  up,  forgetting  the  spirit  of  the  law 
in  insisting  on  the  observance  of  its  letter. 

Formalism  appears  in  every  phase  of  our 
life.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  hindrances  to  an 
intelligence  consideration  of  political  prob¬ 
lems.  It  is  much  more  common  for  a 
politician  in  discussing,  say,  the  League 
of  Nations  or  the  World  Court,  to  quote 
Washington’s  advice  against  “entangling 
alliances’*  than  it  is  to  approach  the  problem 
in  the  spirit  of  Washington,  which  is  that  of 
considering  all  the  relevant  facts  and  then 
adopting  the  course  which  is  best  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  time.  Similarly,  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  of  ignorant  idolatry  of  the 
Constitution  than  there  is  of  a  real  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  spirit  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  who  did  their  best  to  frame  a 


government  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
time,  and  who  recognized  that  future  times 
would  require  different  political  expedients. 
Such  is  formalism  in  politics. 

,In  religion,  also,  formalism  is  one  of  the 
great  obstacles  to  effective  effort.  Every 
religious  reformer  knows  that  it  is  compara¬ 
tively  easy  to  lead  people  to  practice  forms, 
ceremonies,  and  observances,  or  intellectu¬ 
ally  to  accept  certain  doctrines,  but  very 
difficult  to  develop  in  these  same  people  a 
real  religious  life,  to  promote  which  the 
forms,  ceremonies,  and  doctrines  exist. 
The  ever-recurring  theme  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets  is  a  protest  against  formalism;  it  is 
the  insistence  that  not  sacrifice  and  cere¬ 
monial,  but  a  proper  relationship  to  God  and 
to  one’s  fellow-men  is  the  essential  thing. 
Formalism  was  never  more  clearly  re¬ 
cognized  or  more  sharply  rebuked  than  by 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  when  he  said,  “The 
sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for 
the  sabbath.”  The  history  of  Christianity 
has  been  very  largely  that  of  successive 
movements  in  opposition  to  formalism  of 
some  type  or  other;  the  Iconoclastic  move¬ 
ment  of  the  8th  and  9th,  Pietism  and 
Puritanism  of  the  i6th  and  17th,  and  Me¬ 
thodism  of  the  1 8th  centuries  are  examples. 

Education,  no  more  than  politics  or 
religion,  has  been  free  from  formalism;  on  the 
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contrary,  a  considerable  part  of  the  history  of 
modem  education  could  be  written  by  show¬ 
ing  how  successive  reforms  have  been  intro¬ 
duced,  have  promised  great  things,  and 
have  become  formalized. 

Modem  Education  begins  with  the  Italian 
Renaissance.  The  Renaissance  was  a  very 
broad  movement,  including  or  resulting  in 
the  revival  of  ancient  learning,  the  beginning 
of  the  overthrow  of  ecclesiastical  domination 
of  the  intellectual  life,  the  birth  of  modern 
science,  a  great  period  of  geographical  dis¬ 
covery  and  exploration,  and  a  great  creative 
outburst  in  literature  and  art.  All  of  these, 
however,  were  but  manifestions  of  the  new 
spirit,  the  modem  attitude,  which,  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  mediaeval  attitude  of  other¬ 
worldliness  and  repression  of  the  individual, 
asserts  that  this  present  life  has  worth  and 
value  for  its  own  sake,  and  which  emphasizes 
the  worth  and  dignity  of  the  individual,  his 
right  to  live  his  own  life,  to  cultivate  his  own 
interests,  to  investigate  and  reach  con¬ 
clusions  for  himself,  without  being  unduly 
hampered  by  institutions. 

This,  like  all  other  fundamental  changes 
in  the  prevailing  Lehensanschauungy  meant  a 
profound  change  in  education.  The  aim  of 
education  is  no  longer  merely  preparation  for 
a  profession  or  for  the  life  to  come,  but  the 
fullest  possible  development  of  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  individual.  The  student  is  to  be 
so  educated  that  he  may  live  the  richest  and 
fullest  life  in  the  present  world  and  be  most 
efficient  in  solving  the  problems  of  this  life. 
The  leaders  of  the  time  believed  that  the 
best  means  of  attaining  this  educational 
objective  was  the  study  of  the  humanities, 
that  is,  classical  literature  (including  phil¬ 
osophy  and  history).  They  believed  that 
the  classics  were  the  revelations  of  civiliza¬ 
tions  far  superior  to  their  own,  that  they 
contained  the  greatest  thoughts  of  the 
greatest  men  that  the  race  had  produced, 
that  they  dealt  with  life  problems  in  a  most 
profound  and  masterly  way.  The  best  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  youth  for  a  worthy  life,  there¬ 
fore,  would  be  an  acquaintance  with  these 
masterpieces  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers.  Consequently,  the  classics  came 


to  form  the  chief  part  of  the  curriculum  of 
the  schools;  the  humanistic  secondary  school 
became  the  accepted  type  in  every  coun- 

try- 

The  great  majority  of  teachers,  however, 
failed  to  appreciate  the  real  purpose  of 
humanistic  education,  or,  if  they  did  under¬ 
stand  it  in  theory,  in  practice  followed  the 
line  of  least  resistance  and  taught  the 
classics  as  mere  language  exercises  instead 
of  using  them  as  a  means  of  promoting  in¬ 
dividual  development  or  of  solving  life 
problems.  So  classical  teaching  soon  de¬ 
generated  into  a  mere  linguistic  and  stylistic 
study  of  the  classical  authors.  In  other 
words,  means  were  mistaken  for  ends,  and 
the  result  was  the  formalized  humanism, 
which  has  played  such  a  large  part  in 
secondary  education  up  to  the  present. 

The  Pestalozzian  movement  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  is  another  outstanding  ex¬ 
ample  of  formalism  in  education.  Pestalozzi 
believed  the  narrow,  formal,  verbalistic  edu¬ 
cation  of  his  day  entirely  inadequate  and 
sought  to  develop  a  system  of  education 
which  would  promote  the  harmonious  de¬ 
velopment  of  all  the  powers  of  the  individual. 
School  exercises  were  a  means  to  this  end. 
In  seeking  to  realize  his  aim,  Pestalozzi 
worked  out  various  methods,  including  ob¬ 
ject  lessons,  oral  instruction,  and  industrial 
training.  His  school  at  Burgdorf  and  later 
at  Yverdon  became  the  most  famous  in  the 
world,  and  was  visited  by  educators  from 
many  foreign  lands  who  returned  and  in¬ 
troduced  Pestalozzian  practices  in  their 
own  countries. 

In  too  many  cases,  however,  they  in¬ 
troduced  the  more  obvious  features  of  the 
methods  of  Pestalozzi,  especially  object 
lessons  and  oral  Instruction,  without  grasp¬ 
ing  his  real  spirit  or  purpose.  The  result 
was  that  the  “object  lessons”  became  in  the 
highest  degree  formal  and  lifeless,  largely  a 
matter  of  memorizing  and  repeating  lists  of 
meaningless  words.  This  was  especially 
true  in  England.  It  was  in  discussing  this 
English  Pestalozzianism  that  Herbert  Spen¬ 
cer  so  aptly  described  the  formalistic  ten¬ 
dency. 
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That  tendency  which  mankind  constantly  ex¬ 
hibit  to  canonize  the  forms  and  practices  along 
with  which  any  great  truth  has  been  bequeathed 
to  them — their  liability  to  prostrate  their  intel¬ 
lects  before  the  prophet  and  swear  by  his  every 
word — their  proneness  to  mistake  the  clothing 
of  the  idea  for  the  idea  itself,  renders  it  needful  to 
insist  strongly  upon  the  distinction  between  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Pestalozzlan  sys¬ 
tem,  and  the  set  of  expedients  derived  for  its 
practice.^ 

Pestalozzi  showed  himself  a  true  prophet 
when  he  said: 

I  know  too  well  how  it  will  be;  this  poor  husk, 
which  is  but  the  mere  outward  form  of  my  method, 
will  appear  to  be  its  real  substance  to  a  great 
number  of  men,  who  will  endeavor  to  introduce 
this  form  into  the  narrow  circle  of  their  own  ideas, 
and  will  judge  of  the  value  of  the  method  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  effects  it  produces  in  this  strange  as¬ 
sociation.  I  cannot  prevent  the  forms  of  my 
method  from  having  the  same  fate  as  all  other 
forms,  which  inevitably  perish  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  are  neither  desirous  nor  capable  of 
grasping  their  spirit.^ 

If  space  permitted,  it  would  be  easy  to 
show  how  the  work  of  other  educational 
reformers,  notably  Herbart  and  Froebel, 
became  formalized  in  the  hands  of  their  fol¬ 
lowers.  Enough  has  been  said,  however,  to 
show  how  persistent  the  tendency  to  formal¬ 
ism  has  been  in  the  past.  Is  there  any 
probability  that  this  tendency  will  manifest 
itself  in  the  future.?  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  is. 

The  present  generation  has  seen  the  inau- 

‘Spencer,  Herbert,  Education,  p.  119.  The  description  of  Mr. 
Choakumchild’s  teaching  in  the  second  chapter  of  Dickens’  novel 
Hard  Times  is  a  satire  on  this  "Pestalozzian”  teaching. 

Hjuimps,  Roger  de,  Pestalozzi,  his  Aim  and  Work,  246.  For  a 
more  complete  account  of  Pestalozzian  formalism  see  Parker,  Samuel 
Chester  The  History  of  Modern  Elementary  Education,  Ch.  XVI, 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  history  of  Pestalozzianism  in 
Prussia  with  that  in  England.  Prussia  adopted  Pestalozzian  ele* 
mentary  education  as  a  means  of  national  rehabilitation  following 
the  crushing  defeat  by  Napoleon  in  1806.  The  Prussians  seem  to 
have  grasped  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  forms  of  Pestalozzianism;  at 
least  ^e  educational  authorities  were  alive  to  the  importance  of  it. 
The  Prussian  Minister  of  Education,  addressing  the  young  men  whom 
he  was  sending  to  study  with  Pestalozzi  in  order  to  introduce  his 
methods  in  their  own  country,  said:  “  It  is  not  exactly  the  mechanical 
side  of  the  method  that  you  are  to  learn  there;  you  can  do  that  else¬ 
where,  and  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  go  to  such  expense  for 
that.  .  .  .  What  I  want  you  to  do  it  to  warm  yourselves  at  the 

sacred  fire  which  bums  in  the  heart  of  this  man  to  full  of  strength 
and  love,  whose  work  hat  remained  so  far  below  the  essential  idea 
of  his  life,  of  which  the  method  is  only  a  feeble  product.”  Pinloche, 
A.,  Pestalozzi  and  the  Modem  Elementary  School,  297.  In  the 
twenties  and  thirties,  the  Prussian-Pestalozzian  schools  were  the 
best  in  the  world,  and  were  visited  by  many  educators  from  other 
countries. 


guration  of  numerous  movements,  some  of 
which  promise  to  be  of  outstanding  im¬ 
portance  in  education.  Probably  most  per¬ 
sons  would  agree  that  two  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  have  been,  first,  the  development 
of  quantitative  tests  of  intelligence  and 
achievement  and  their  application  to  the 
problems  of  teaching  and  school  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  second,  the  project  method 
and  the  philosophy  which  serves  as  its  basis. 
The  leaders  of  the  testing  movement  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  the  time  when 
educational  practices  will  cease  to  be  based 
on  mere  opinion,  when  education  will  have 
become  a  real  science,  when  real  educational 
engineering  will  be  possible.  The  propon¬ 
ents  of  the  project  method  expect  that 
through  the  adoption  of  their  philosophy  and 
the  methods  which  are  the  expression  of  it, 
the  dualism  between  school  work  and  life 
outside  the  school  will  be  broken  down,  the 
school  will  cease  to  be  a  place  where  foreign, 
more  or  less  meaningless  subject-matter  is 
imparted  to  the  pupils  through  the  use  of 
methods  designed  to  make  the  process  as 
rapid  and  painless  as  possible,  and  will  be¬ 
come  a  place  where  the  pupils  purpose,  plan, 
and  carry  out  meaningful  activities,  that  is, 
projects.  With  this  change,  many  of  our 
problems  of  curriculum,  methods,  and  dis¬ 
cipline  will  disappear;  the  pupils  will  cease 
to  be  slaves  and  will  become  free;  school 
work  (as  Dewey  says)  will  be,  not  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  life,  but  life  itself. 

That  both  the  testing  movement  and  the 
project  method  are  bound  to  have  far- 
reaching  effects  in  the  improvement  of  edu¬ 
cation,  few  will  deny.  Each  is,  as  Bagley 
says  of  the  latter,  “an  educational  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  first  magnitude.”  Whether 
present-day  reformers  are  more  enthusiastic 
about  the  possibilities  inherent  in  their  re¬ 
forms  than  the  facts  justify,  can,  of  course, 
be  finally  answered  only  in  the  future.  But 
it  may  be  pointed  out  in  passing  that  it  has 
been  by  no  means  unusual  for  the  apostles 
of  a  new  movement  to  overestimate  its 
importance;  history  is  full  of  such  cases. 

Of  one  thing,  however,  we  may  be  fairly 
confident;  these  new  practices  are  pretty 
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sure  to  become  formalized  in  the  hands  of 
enthusiasts  who  seize  upon  their  more  obvi¬ 
ous  features,  but  who  are  incapable  of  grasp¬ 
ing  their  real  purpose  and  significance,  or 
in  the  hands  of  teachers  and  administrators 
for  whom  the  pressure  of  the  day’s  work  is 
so  great  that  they  lose  sight  of  fundamentals. 
It  is  much  easier  to  put  on  a  “testing  pro¬ 
gram”  than  it  is  to  use  the  results  of  the 
tests  intelligently  in  promoting  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  pupils;  much  easier  to  assume 
because  a  pupil  makes  a  low  score  on  a  group 
test  that  he  is  inferior  and  therefore  hopeless, 
than  it  is  to  use  the  result  of  the  test  as  a 
starting  point  in  trying  to  discover  what  his 
interests  and  abilities  are.  It  is  very  easy 
to  assume,  in  practice  if  not  in  theory,  that 
the  ability  of  a  teacher  is  to  be  measured 
merely  by  her  success  in  bringing  her  stu¬ 
dents  to  the  attainment  of  scores  in  the 
various  subjects  equal  to  or  above  the 
“standard”  for  the  grade,  regardless  of  her 
success  in  discovering  and  developing  the 
interests  of  students,  promoting  independent 
thought,  and  developing  worthy  ideals. 
When  any  or  all  these  conditions  obtain,  we 
have  formalism,  for  means  have  been  mis¬ 
taken  for  ends.^ 

Similarly,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
time  will  come  (if  it  has  not  already),  when 
the  project  method  having  become  “the 
thing,”  it  will  be  loved  not  wisely  but  far  too 
well  by  foolish  and  enthusiastic  teachers 
and  supervisors,  who  will  point  to  their 
“projects”  as  conclusive  evidence  that  their 
work  is  up-to-date,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  have  adopted  merely  the  project 
method^  and  have  failed  to  grasp,  or  have 
lost  sight  of  its  underlying  philosophy.  A 
“project”  under  these  circumstances  can 

•That  tuch  types  of  formalism  have  become  not  altogether  un¬ 
common  has  been  frequently  pointed  out.  See,  for  instance,  Trabue, 
M.  R.,  “Some  Pitfalls  in  tne  Administrative  Use  of  Intelligence 
Tests”  in  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  VI,  No.  i,  (June,  1922), 
p.  i-i  I ;  editorials  in  the  same  journal,  VI,  No.  3  (Oct.,  1922).  p.  328, 
and  VI,  No.  4  (Nov.,  1922),  p.  344;  Charters,  W_.  W.,  “Success, 
Personality,  and  Intelligence”  in  Ohio  State  University  Bulletin 
XXIX,  No.  2,  p.  24-31.  The  history  of  “payment  by  results”  in 
the  elementary  schools  of  England  is  also  instructive  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  See  Birchenough,  C.,  History^  of  Elementary  Education  in 
England  and  IFales,  p.  278-94  and  passim. 


be  as  formal  and  lifeless  as  the  worst  text¬ 
book  recitation. 

To  point  out  this  probability  of  formaliza¬ 
tion  is  not  to  question  the  value  of  either 
tests  and  measurements  or  the  project 
method,  any  more  than  to  point  out  earlier 
instances  of  formalization  is  to  question  the 
value  of  the  work  of  the  humanists,  of 
Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  or  Froebel.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  they  are  very  important  movements 
that  the  danger  of  their  formalization  is 
great;  a  movement  that  had  few  possibilities 
of  good  would  be  in  very  little  danger  of 
formalization  because  it  would  not  attract 
enough  of  a  following  or  last  long  enough. 
It  is  paradoxical  but  true  that  the  best 
things  are  the  most  dangerous.  • 

What  can  be  done  to  minimize  this 
danger?  At  least  two  things,  it  seems  to  me. 
In  the  first  place,  we  can  insist  that  our 
teachers  and  administrators  be  trained  not 
only  in  the  technique  of  their  profession 
but  also  in  its  philosophy.  Our  normal 
schools  and  colleges  of  education  must  give 
an  important  place  to  courses  designed  to 
help  the  student  to  see  life  and  education 
steadily  and  see  it  whole,  and  thus  to  develop 
a  realization  that  tests  and  measurements, 
devices  and  methods  are  but  means  to  the 
larger  ends  of  education.  When  about  to 
make  a  journey,  it  is  as  important  to  know 
where  you  want  to  go  as  it  is  to  have  gasoline. 

In  the  second  place,  we  can  keep  ever 
before  our  minds  the  danger  of  mistaking 
means  for  ends — of  formalism.  Fortun¬ 
ately,  present-day  educational  leaders,  in¬ 
cluding  many  of  those  who  have  been  most 
active  in  developing  and  using  the  new 
methods,  are  careful  to  point  out  this 
danger.  If  history  can  be  trusted,  the 
gravity  of  the  danger  is  not  likely  to  be 
exaggerated;  the  person  who  points  it  out 
is  doing  work  as  important  as  is  he  who 
contributes  to  the  development  of  the  new 
technique.  Nothing  less  than  eternal  vigi¬ 
lance  is  the  price  that  must  be  paid,  if 
educational  progress  is  to  be  uninterrupted. 
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[Our  craftsmanship  has  been  and  will  be  forever  criticised.  It  has  the  possibilities  of  supreme 
artistry.  Why  and  how  it  may  be  achieved  is  the  substance  of  this  constructive  exhortation.  Doctor 
Gallagher  is  professor  of  history  in  Goucher  College,  Baltimore,  and  instructor  in  teachers’  courses, 
Johns  Hopkins  University.] 

There  have  been  few  periods  in  dard  of  prosperity  this  demand  is  destined 
history  when  the  educator  could  to  grow  greater  rather  than  less,  and  the 
consider  himself  secure  from  the  at-  pressure  upon  our  already  overcrowded  col- 
tacks  of  onlookers,  well  intentioned  and  leges  must  become  increasingly  strong.  On 
otherwise,  who  have  alternately  cheered  this  account  the  average  student  body  is 
and  jeered  his  labors.  Curiously  enough,  likely  to  contain  an  even  greater  mixture,  as 
in  one  of  the  most  notable  of  these  intervals  to  intellectual  fitness,  than  is  now  the  case, 
of  immunity — the  end  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  college  professor  will  find  the  task 
— public  criticism  was  most  imperatively  of  successful  teaching  even  more  difficult 
needed.  The  whole  educational  structure  than  in  the  past.  There  is  an  especial 
was  tottering  to  decline  and  the  principles  obligation,  therefore,  upon  the  teaching 
of  education  were  crystallizing  into  dead  profession  to  consider  its  craftsmanship, 
conventionalism.  The  freedom  from  attack  There  is  no  subject  connected  with  edu- 
in  the  centuries  which  followed  this  degen-  cation  that  has  not  been  treated  by  its 
eration  was  due  to  the  complete  ignorance  critics  favorably  and  unfavorably;  but  the 
of  society  at  large  of  all  matters  in  which  the  one  subject  which  is  the  essential  concern 
conscious  transmission  of  culture  was  in-  of  the  individual  teacher  himself,  apart 
volved.  As  soon  as  cultural  standards  of  from  the  educational  forces  as  a  whole,  is 
any  degree  of  respectability  were  developed,  the  one  of  personal  artizanship.  With  his 
the  process  of  criticism  was  resumed  with  interest  centered  primarily  upon  scholar- 
vituperative  earnestness  and  with  whole-  ship,  the  teacher  of  the  higher  branches  has 
some  effect.  Scathing  denunciation,  it  felt,  with  entire  truth,  that  method  in  col- 
is  interesting  to  note,  has  generally  ac-  lege  instruction  is  distinctly  secondary  to 
companied  the  greatest  advances  which  subject  matter.  Faced  by  an  increasingly 
education  has  made.  Expressions  of  dis-  difficult  problem,  however,  it  becomes  neces- 
couragement  concerning  the  content  and  sary  to  give  more  thought  to  technique  than 
method  of  education,  then,  are  not  necessar-  has  sometimes  been  given  in  the  past, 
ily  indicative  of  decline.  This  should  heart-  There  is  an  art  in  teaching,  and  every  art 
en  the  flagging  zeal  of  the  college  instructor  is  first  a  craft,  though  it  must  not  stop  there, 
in  a  period  like  our  own.  He  may  well  One  of  the  most  elementary  essentials  of 
cheer  his  weary  soul  with  the  realization  that  craftsmanship  is  an  expert  knowledge  of  the 
this  is  an  age  which,  at  least,  is  not  dead  to  tools  of  the  trade.  There  are  various 
educational  impulses.  methods  of  teaching  which  might  well  be 

The  present  general  interest  in  the  college  considered  as  the  most  common  tools  of 
and  its  ways  and  works  is  a  natural  one  when  education. 

it  is  recalled  how  widespread  the  demand  for  Because  the  teacher  is  but  human  he 
some  intellectual  training  above  the  high  often  has  a  temperamental  preference  for 
school  has  become  in  comparison  to  the  de-  those  methods  which  he  feels  himself  to 
mand  of  earlier  days.  With  a  rising  stan-  perform  most  skilfully  and,  consequently, 
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to  his  deepest  satisfaction,  or,  lacking  in 
certain  qualities,  he  develops  an  aversion 
toward  methods  in  which  his  limitations  are 
most  keenly  disclosed.  Convictions  upon 
these  matters  are  often  held  with  a  fervor 
which  precludes  helpful  discussion.  Catho¬ 
licity  of  judgment  and  openness  of  mind  are 
necessities  for  the  development  of  artistry 
in  teaching.  It  is  not  any  one  method 
which  should  be  cast  out  root  and  branch, 
but  the  all-too-general  practice  of  utilizing 
methods  unintelligently,  and  without  an 
estimation  of  their  advantages  and  limi¬ 
tations.  The  art  of  teaching  involves  the 
conscious  and  intelligent  selection  of  special 
methods  for  particular  ends.  A  survey  of 
general  methods  would  become  wearisome, 
as  they  are  legion,  but  from  among  them 
three  might  be  selected  for  consideration 
because  of  their  almost  universal  usefulness 
in  widely  varied  helds.  Each  has  its  strong 
points  and  its  weaknesses.  Skill  in  teach¬ 
ing  demands  a  recognition  of  these  facts,  and 
the  conscious  adaption  of  technique  with 
this  knowledge  in  mind.  The  methods  prob¬ 
ably  most  in  use  in  general  college  courses 
may  well  be  the  lecture,  the  recitation,  and 
the  assignment  of  individual  topics. 

The  lecture  method — or,  in  its  modified 
form,  the  running  commentary — has  an 
honorable  past,  and  if  one  may  judge  from 
current  college  practice,  a  widely  respected 
present.  With  due  recognition  of  its  limi¬ 
tations,  it  has  in  all  probability  an  as¬ 
sured  future.  It  is  the  fashion  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  to  denounce  it.  This  is  a  natural 
reaction  against  its  very  general  abuse. 
There  are  some  things  which  are  attempted 
by  means  of  the  class-room  lecture  which  a 
proper  consideration  of  the  lecture  method 
as  a  tool  for  education  would  absolutely 
forbid.  It  is  clear  that  it  is  used  in  many 
cases  without  a  thought  as  to  its  inherent 
tendencies.  Because  it  was  almost  the  only 
possible  method  of  conveying  the  subject 
matter  of  some  text  to  a  band  of  eager  stu¬ 
dents,  in  the  days  before  the  invention  of 
extension  of  printing,  is  no  reason  for  its 
continued  use  in  that  capacity.  Even  the 
well  known  conservatism  of  the  academic 


guild  would  not  induce  us  to  defend  such  a 
traditional  conformity.  As  a  method  of 
conveying  elementary,  textual  information 
it  is  an  absolute  injury  to  education.  Any 
student  could  be  better  employed  in  secur¬ 
ing  information  for  himself.  Unfortunately 
it  is  too  much  used  for  exactly  this  purpose. 
This  constitutes  its  greatest  weakness  and 
this,  it  can  be  seen,  is  not  a  necessary  use  of 
the  lecture,  but  a  misuse,  due  in  large  part 
to  a  lack  of  consideration  of  craftsmanship. 

The  lecture  method  is  of  value  in  certain 
parts  of  almost  any  course,  because  it  can 
be  made  of  service  in  bringing  together  and 
comparing  so  many  and  such  varied  points 
of  view  without  loss  of  unity.  For  syn¬ 
thesis  and  analysis  in  a  balanced  presenta¬ 
tion  it  is  superior  to  any  other  method.  It 
is  conceivable  that  the  same  points  could 
be  developed  by  recitation,  but  at  a  loss  of 
time  and  with  a  danger  of  confusion  of 
thought  not  present  under  the  lecture  sys¬ 
tem.  The  ability  to  follow  and  profit  by 
the  spoken  word  is  a  necessity  of  citizenship 
and  of  culture,  and  every  course  should  for 
this  reason  alone  include  some  lectures. 
In  this  regard,  however,  the  lecturer  must 
be  certain  that  he  can  present  a  subject. 
Not  all  college  teachers  are  lecturers,  and 
much  criticism  has  been  brought  upon  the 
system  because  students  fail  to  profit  by 
unprofitable  presentations.  The  benefit  of 
sitting  under  the  lectures  of  one  who  has 
some  particular  advantage  in  scholarship, 
or  whose  study  has  developed  some  char¬ 
acteristic  point  of  view  has  been  felt  by  too 
many  students  to  be  set  aside  with  the 
sweeping  comment  that  the  college  lecture 
stultifies  thought.  There  has  been  too  much 
good  teaching  by  this  method  for  us  to  be 
able  to  dismiss  it  as  unfit  for  college  educa¬ 
tion,  but  these  benefits  have  been  derived 
by  those  who  know  how  to  use  and  not  to 
abuse  the  lecture. 

Most  critics  would  agree  that  there  is  a 
place  for  an  isolated  lecture  or  occasional 
group  of  lectures  in  college  courses.  Dis¬ 
cussion  generally  centers  about  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  the  lecture  course.  Personal  factors 
frequently  enter  into  such  discussions.  But 
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one  may  hold  a  quite  defendable  belief  that 
there  are  some  subjects  which  as  a  whole 
can  best  be  given  by  the  lecture  method. 
This  is  especially  true  of  subjects  for  which 
the  material  is  widely  scattered  and  of  un¬ 
even  value,  where  trained  judgment  and  a 
background  of  information  are  of  the  high¬ 
est  usefulness  in  assisting  the  student. 
Such  subjects  as  the  history  of  recent 
periods,  or  the  estimation  of  recent  literary 
or  scientific  developments  might  come 
within  this  list.  If  the  lecture  is  used  in 
subjects  of  this  nature,  student  time  and 
attention  can  be  profitably  directed  to 
special  subjects  within  the  field  where  the 
lack  of  general  grasp  will  be  less  injurious 
than  it  would  be  in  collecting  and  relating 
the  fundamental  subject  matter  of  the 
course.  Such  a  lecture  course  might  well 
be  included  in  every  curriculum  for  its 
moral  value  alone,  provided  always  that 
the  instructor  has  considered  the  limitations 
of  his  technique  and  is  guarding  against 
them.  The  lecture  as  a  universal  practice 
is  accused  of  contributing  to  intellectual 
laziness,  but  some  other  methods  are  also 
conducive  of  evils  hard  to  overcome.  The 
habit  of  approaching  intellectual  material, 
which  ought  to  be  interesting  in  itself,  with 
only  so  much  interest  and  thoroughness  as 
will  make  possible  some  sort  of  a  recitation 
in  the  immediate  future  is  inimical  to  real 
development.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that 
those  who  wish  to  avoid  growth  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  defects  of  any  system  to 
do  so,  and  one  system  can  best  be  utilized 
in  this  regard  to  rectify  the  shortcomings  of 
another. 

When  all  is  said,  however,  it  does  not  af¬ 
fect  the  soundness  of  legitimate  criticism. 
One  is  tempted  to  dwell  overlong,  perhaps, 
upon  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  lecture 
system  because  it  is  attacked  and  defended 
at  present  with  something  less  than  modera¬ 
tion.  The  method  advocated  in  place  of 
the  lecture  is  usually  that  of  recitation. 
This  is  commonly  called  class-room  discus¬ 
sion.  Actually  class-room  discussion  is 
quite  distinct  from  recitation,  and  in  general 
practice  it  is  recitation  and  not  discussion 


which  is  most  in  use.  There  are  moments 
when  college  work  rises  to  the  plane  of  dis¬ 
cussion.  In  general,  however,  student  grasp, 
interest,  and  initiative  make  possible  dis¬ 
cussions  upon  individual  points  only,  and 
the  result  hardly  justifies  a  name  which  im¬ 
plies  that  a  consistently  maintained  discus¬ 
sion  has  been  carried  on.  Text-book  and 
reference  reading  with  a  strict  responsibility 
for  its  performance  develop  industry  and 
personal  interest.  In  fact  the  advantages 
of  this  method  are  so  generally  acknowledged 
that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  recall  them. 
The  danger  lies  rather  in  the  fact  that  the 
recoil  from  the  lecture  method  has  en¬ 
couraged  an  undiscriminating  reliance  upon 
the  recitation  which  is  harmful  to  good 
teaching. 

For  the  development  of  habits  of  industry, 
and  the  introduction  to  disciplined  prac¬ 
tices  in  work  (as  in  freshman  courses  par¬ 
ticularly)  this  method  has  no  equal,  and  in 
all  stages  of  college  education  it  is  especially 
useful  for  the  training  it  gives  in  the  analysis 
of  the  written  page  and  an  intelligent  use  of 
the  memory.  The  power  to  express  one’s 
ideas  cogently  is  so  essential  that  it  alone 
would  justify  an  extensive  use  of  this 
method.  It  is  necessary,  however,  in  order 
to  achieve  these  results  that  the  instructor 
consciously  apply  the  method  with  a  view 
to  securing  them.  Like  other  methods, 
this  one  is  not  the  one  best  suited  to 
every  instructor  at  all  stages  of  his  work. 
It  does  not  bring  out  relations  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  it  is  sometimes  positively 
injurious  to  a  proper  sense  of  proportion. 
Abused,  it  can  and  does  become  a  very  un¬ 
inspiring  process,  discouraging  the  larger 
views  which  should  distinguish  higher  from 
lower  education.  It  is  not  necessary,  to  be 
sure,  that  it  be  abused,  but  it  is  no  more  free 
from  mis-direction  than  any  other  method. 
One  may  learn  to  draw  out  information  by 
well-directed  questions,  though  this  is  not 
a  natural  gift  to  all,  as  the  ability  to  question 
keenly  is  not  so  common  as  may  be  supposed. 
But  granting  this,  it  is  still  more  difficult  to 
draw  out  worthwhile  conclusions  upon  the 
information  thus  adduced.  For  these  rea- 
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sons  this  method  of  teaching  should  be 
especially  gratifying  to  both  teacher  and 
student  when  successfully  accomplished.  But 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  restrictions  of  time, 
and  disabilities  in  both  instructor  and  stu¬ 
dent  make  this  method  responsible  for  some 
of  the  most  elementary  type  of  work  in  our 
colleges.  It  is  by  virtue  of  its  merits,  and 
will  probably  remain,  the  chief  reliance  of 
college  (as  distinct  from  university)  teach¬ 
ing,  but  like  the  lecture  method,  it  should 
be  adopted  for  its  real  advantages  with  due 
safeguards  for  its  shortcomings. 

The  conduct  of  a  college  course  by  the  as¬ 
signment  of  special  topics  or  problems  is, 
perhaps,  less  generally  used  than  either  of 
the  two  other  forms.  This  is  a  little  odd  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  its  strong  points  lie  so 
fully  along  the  line  of  the  best  interests  of 
education.  There  are  certain  practical  con¬ 
ditions,  however,  which  explain  this.  The 
average  college  student  comes  to  this  stage 
of  his  work  with  a  somewhat  meagre  back¬ 
ground  of  culture.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say 
that  the  “imparting  of  mere  information” 
is  not  an  object  of  college  education,  and  this 
is  true  if  it  is  interpreted  as  meaning  the 
“imparting  of  information  merely,”  but  the 
fact  remains  that  much  “mere  information” 
must  be  imparted  in  the  college  if  it  is  to  be 
secured  at  all,  and  therefore  many  a  course 
must  be  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure 
a  continuous  and  balanced  survey  of  the 
field  as  one  of  its  important  objectives. 
The  topic  or  problem  method  is  certainly 
not  the  one  best  adapted  to  subjects  where 
this  objective  must  be  emphasized. 

It  undoubtedly  demands  the  hardest  kind 
of  teaching;  the  ability  to  direct  a  student 
in  the  creation  of  his  own  course  is  probably 
less  widely  distributed  than  the  ability  to 
lecture  or  to  conduct  incisive  recitations. 
This  is  no  reason  for  avoiding  it  where  it 
can  be  undertaken  with  profit.  If  properly 
administered  it  will  lead  to  the  highest  ad¬ 
vantage.  For  giving  an  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  books,  for  training  in  the  forming 
of  conclusions  from  a  varied  reading,  for 
developing  individual  judgment  and  powers 
of  organization  it  can  hardly  be  too  highly 


recommended,  and  as  has  been  intimated, 
these  are  among  the  most  valued  objectives 
in  education.  But  it  would  be  hard  to  ima¬ 
gine  any  less  profitable  method  of  instruc¬ 
tion  for  the  teacher,  who  is  overburdened 
with  work,  and  cannot  (or  will  not)  give 
infinite  time  and  pains  to  his  students,  or 
for  one  who  has  not  the  power  of  analytical 
criticism.  Mere  encouragement  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  in  private  conference  would  be  fatal, 
and  result  in  a  much  less  considerable  ad¬ 
vantage  than  some  one  of  the  other  methods 
intelligently  applied.  And  there  is  no  use 
in  the  pretense  that  the  gift  of  constructive 
criticism  is  a  common  one.  Aside  from  this, 
however,  all  student  protests  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding,  a  pretty  general  fund 
of  information  and  high  standards  of  work¬ 
manship  are  almost  necessary  prerequisites 
for  the  most  successful  application  of  this 
method.  It  is,  therefore,  best  adapted  to 
advanced  classes,  and  the  library  and 
laboratory  resources  must  be  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  for  its  extensive  application  if  it  is 
to  bring  its  best  results.  The  thought  pro¬ 
voking  report  on  undergraduate  education 
by  the  Dartmouth  College  senior  committee 
shows  that  the  most  intelligent  type  of  stu¬ 
dent  would  welcome  a  more  general  use  of 
this  method.  It  has  certainly  been  under¬ 
emphasized  in  educational  processes.  One 
need  not  advocate  quite  so  thorough-going 
an  application  of  it  as  the  students  recom¬ 
mend  in  expressing  one’s  unqualified  ap¬ 
proval  of  it  as  a  desirable  method  of  college 
education  in  those  subjects  where  it  can  be 
profitably  applied.  It  is  interesting,  and 
not  unimportant,  to  note  that  the  students 
themselves  have  cast  their  first  official  vote 
for  this  method  of  teaching. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  one  way  of  teach¬ 
ing  to  the  best  advantage.  In  this  as  in 
other  arts,  personal  vision  must  be  added  to 
aptitude,  and  if  this  is  done  almost  any 
method  becomes  profitable.  It  is  the  in¬ 
telligence  and  personality  behind  the  me¬ 
thod  that  vivify  it.  There  are  minds  to 
which  the  consideration  of  method  at  all  is 
annoying,  but  this  reaction  is  justified  only 
in  those  who  have  natural  genius.  For 
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most  of  us,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  output 
will,  at  least,  not  be  injured  by  improvement 
in  technique.  The  fact  is  to  be  regretted 
that  there  is  so  littl®  inducement  for  the 
encouragement  of  good  teaching.  On  the 
contrary  the  conscientious  instructor  is  often 
discouraged  from  his  consideration  of  these 
problems.  The  distinction  and  advance¬ 
ment  which  attend  success  in  research,  or 
public  accomplishments  of  an  extra-peda¬ 
gogical  nature  incline  the  teacher  to  regard 
these  matters  as  of  primary  importance. 


especially  in  the  absence  of  any  distinctive 
recognition  of  rare  teaching  ability.  It  is 
only  a  true  love  of  his  calling,  made  con¬ 
stantly  watchful  by  the  storm  of  public 
criticism,  which  has  kept  the  instructor 
intent  upon  his  determination  to  improve 
his  craftsmanship.  Excellence,  in  the  last 
analysis,  depends  most  upon  personal  things, 
but  in  general,  a  keener  intelligence  in 
adapting  the  means  to  the  end,  and  a 
greater  elasticity  of  method  would  improve 
the  quality  of  college  teaching. 


THE  MANHATTAN  TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Carolyn  H.  Stern 

[Since  the  Review’s  publication  of  “The  Dalton  Plan  in  a  Girls’  Trade  School”  there  have  been 
received  such  a  large  number  of  requests  for  a  description  of  the  whole  organization  that  this  story  has 
been  prepared.  The  opening  pages  of  the  magazine  contains  the  illustrations  appertaining  to  this 
account.] 


About  five  years  ago  the  writer  ap- 
/  ,\  pealed  rather  wearily  to  a  passing 
“  —  policeman  with,  “Can  you  direct 
me  to  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  for 
Girls?  I  don’t  seem  to  be  able  to  find  it.” 
It  was  before  the  erection  of  the  attractive 
bronze  tablets  which  now  proclaim  to 
“him  who  runs”  the  location  of  this  school. 
“Sure  and  you’re  looking  at  it,”  grinned  my 
informant.  “What,  this  huge  building?  I 
thought  that  was  a  business  building  and 
this  a  shop.”  “’Tis  the  same,”  and  with 
that  he  proceeded  on  his  beat.  Half  a  de¬ 
cade  has  passed  during  which  time  the  nar¬ 
rator  has  been  closely  associated  with  the 
school  as  teacher  of  English,  but  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  her  first  visit  is  with  her  still  as  is  the 
thrill  which  returns  each  time  she  has  oc¬ 
casion  mentally  to  review  what  this  unique 
pile  stands  for. 

To  begin  with,  the  usual  “school”  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  house  of  learning  is  miracu¬ 
lously  absent  and  in  its  place  one  is  given 
the  impression  of  the  work  shop,  the  place 
of  business  where  efiiciency,  speed,  and  at¬ 
tention  to  the  necessary  details  are  stressed. 


And  it  is  not  strange  that  it  should  be  so, 
for  one  and  all  work  under  the  leadership 
of  a  woman  peculiarly  and  eminently  fitted 
for  her  job. 

Miss  Florence  M.  Marshall,  the  principal, 
is  known  wherever  vocational  education  is 
discussed,  not  only  as  an  able  executive  but 
as  one  who  has  served  a  most  worthy  ap¬ 
prenticeship  in  the  practical  side  of  trade 
school  planning.  In  Massachusetts  she  was 
State  Supervisor  of  Industrial  Education  for 
Girls;  she  started  the  Boston  Trade  School; 
she  was  a  member  of  the  Federal  Commission 
of  Vocational  Education  appointed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  to  draft  the  law  now  known  as 
the  Smith  Hughes  Law  by  which  vocational 
education  throughout  our  land  is  subsidized 
by  the  Government. 

Miss  Marshall  was  asked  by  City  Supt. 
Maxwell  to  take  charge  of  the  Manhattan 
Trade  School  when,  in  1910,  it  came  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Education 
as  one  of  the  city  schools.  Eight  years  pre¬ 
viously  it  had  been  founded  by  a  group  of 
philanthropically  minded  people  interested 
in  helping  girls  fit  themselves  for  trades. 
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The  school  had  grown  from  a  mere  handful 
in  1902  to  300  in  1910,  and  was  housed 
in  an  old  building  poorly  adapted  to  its 
needs.  In  1918  it  was  moved  to  the  beauti¬ 
ful  new  million  dollar  building,  which  the 
city  built  expressly  for  it  and  which  is  now 
filled  to  capacity  sheltering  about  1200  girls. 
Unfortunately  nearly  an  equal  number  have 
to  be  turned  away  each  year  because  there 
is  no  room  for  them,  but  that  is  another 
story. 

The  entrant,  who  must  be  a  graduate  of 
an  elementary  school,  has  a  choice  of  ten 
delightfully  varied  trades:  dressmaking,  mil¬ 
linery,  artificial  flower  and  feather  making, 
sewed  novelties  and  lampshades,  pasted  and 
glued  novelties  and  sample  mounting,  gar¬ 
ment  machine  operating,  straw  machine 
operating,  embroidery  machine  operating, 
manicuring  and  shampooing,  and  cooking 
and  serving  in  preparation  for  positions  in 
tea  rooms  and  lunch  rooms.  She  spends 
half  her  day  in  the  trade  room.  The  other 
half  is  devoted  to  correlated  academic  work 
including  English,  arithmetic,  art,  textiles, 
civics,  trade  ethics  and  principles  of  selling. 

For  the  past  three  years  the  school  has 
been  operating  on  the  well  known  Dalton 
or  Contract  Plan  of  Education  allowing  for 
individual  progress  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 
It  may  be  noted  that  the  Manhattan  Trade 
School  for  Girls  was  the  first  New  York 
Public  School  to  adopt  this  plan — a  decided 
step  forward  in  education,  now  being  tested 
in  fifteen  other  schools  in  this  city.  Not 
the  least  of  the  benefits  to  the  students  of 
this  plan  is  the  budgeting  of  their  time  so 
that  they  may  spend  it  on  those  subjects 
where  it  is  most  needed.  Therefore,  al¬ 
though  the  girls  plan  to  spend  three  hours 
at  trade  and  three  hours  at  correlated  sub¬ 
jects  (the  school  has  a  seven  hour  day — 
from  nine  to  four)  it  is  possible  to  give  more 
than  half  the  time  to  one  or  the  other  of 
these  fields,  and  having  completed  the  six¬ 
teen  required  contracts  to  be  graduated  in  a 
shorter  time  than  the  two  years  usually 
taken. 

In  following  the  trade  assignments  the 
pupil  progresses  from  the  very  simple  to  the 


more  difficult  processes.  She  feels  herself 
immediately  in  the  world  of  trade  for  here 
she  is  rated  not  only  on  results  but  also  on 
her  grasp  of  directions,  her  judgment,  her 
handling  of  tools  and  materials  and  her 
speed. 

Unlike  the  practice  in  many  other  trade 
schools  the  pupils  here  are  taught  the  value 
of  accuracy,  economy  and  careful  handling 
of  materials  by  being  allowed  to  work  on 
articles  that  are  to  be  purchased  by  actual 
customers.  This  occurs  in  all  departments 
and  gives  them  a  pride  in  the  salability  of 
their  work  and  a  delight  in  handling  the 
varied  materials  that  this  allows.  The 
dressmaking  students  work  on  dresses  that 
are  sold  to  patrons;  the  novelty  trades  fur¬ 
nish  attractive  lampshades  and  dainty  cre¬ 
tonne  boxes  and  cabinets;  from  the  artificial 
flower  trades  come  exquisite  flower  and  fea¬ 
ther  trifles,  while  the  machine  operating 
department  furnishes  dresses  for  young  and 
old,  underwear,  embroidered  tea  cloths, 
neckwear,  etc.  The  lunch  room,  one  of  the 
newest  and  most  unique  courses  given, 
serves  delightful  and  appetizing  meals  to 
the  teachers  and  to  a  limited  number  of 
persons  who  are  permitted  to  join  what  is 
known  as  the  Manhattan  Trade  School 
Lunch  Club,  its  students  thus  gaining  actual 
experience  not  only  in  planning  and  cooking 
a  meal  but  also  in  its  serving  and  in  the 
management  of  a  lunch  room. 

In  the  school  salesroom,  open  daily  from 
nine  to  four,  where  may  be  found  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  all  the  trade  classes,  the  students 
are  taught  the  principles  of  selling,  being 
given  an  opportunity  to  wait  on  customers 
in  this  most  interesting  of  shops.  And  truly 
a  herculean  task  is  accomplished  by  the 
united  efforts  of  the  youthful  workers  of 
the  school — no  less  than  earning  through  the 
sale  of  the  articles  which  they  make  in  their 
trade  classes,  enough  money  to  cover  the 
cost  of  all  supplies  needed  by  the  school: 
pencils,  textbooks  and  paper  used  in  the 
academic  classes,  printing,  postage,  clerical 
supplies  used  in  the  offices,  unnumbered 
yards  of  material,  thread,  needles,  tools, 
etc.,  for  use  in  their  trade  classes — in  fact 
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earning  everything  but  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers  and  the  general  maintenance,  care, 
and  upkeep  of  the  building — and  in  addition 
supporting  entirely  an  intensely  practical 
department  known  as  the  ManhattanTrade 
School  Farm  located  at  Stamford,  Conn. 
Here,  girls  who  have  been  at  the  school  for 
a  year  or  more  may  spend,  without  charge, 
three  weeks  between  May  and  September, 
with  an  opportunity  to  practice  the  arts  of 
homemaking,  including  cooking,  planting, 
care  of  vegetable  and  flower  gardens,  can¬ 
ning,  bed-making,  etc. 

And  just  here  it  might  be  mentioned  that 
in  the  planning  and  disposing  of  the  product 
of  the  trade  classes  an  actual  educational 
feat  is  accomplished — the  banishing  of  any 
emphasis  on  commercialism  in  order  that 
nothing  may  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
education  of  the  pupils.  No  assignment  is 
unduly  stressed  merely  to  add  to  the  Man¬ 
hattan  Trade  School  coffers,  heavy  though 
the  strain  borne  by  them  may  be.  The 
students  work  only  on  those  assignments 
which  form  the  necessary  links  in  their 
trade  education.  Nothing  is  repeated  merely 
because  it  is  a  good  seller;  nothing  is  omitted 
because  it  brings  no  financial  return.  Em¬ 
phasis,  however,  is  placed  on  character  de¬ 
velopment  and  on  all  that  constitutes  prep¬ 
aration  for  wage  earning,  and  for  what  will 
bring  out  the  womanly  capabilities  of  the 
student  and  give  at  least  an  elementary  un¬ 
derstanding  of  practical  economics. 

Aside  from  the  many  trade  and  academic 
laboratories  (for  be  it  known  that  under  the 
Dalton  Plan  all  classrooms  become  labora¬ 
tories  where  the  students  experiment — not 
the  teachers)  there  is  one  of  the  most  modern 
and  best  equipped  gymnasiums  in  the  city 
where  physical  training  and  folk  dancing 
are  taught  and  where  during  half  of  each 
girl’s  noon  period  she  may  join  in  social 
dancing  and  games.  For  those  who — 
winter  or  summer — prefer  outdoor  sports 
there  is  the  railed  roof  of  the  highest  school 
building  in  the  city  where,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  teacher,  the  “snow-birds”  may 
skate  or  indulge  in  the  more  active  games  to 
their  fill. 


Habits  of  personal  cleanliness  are  taught 
in  many  ways  to  the  students.  Each  girl 
is  required  to  take  fifteen  hours  of  laundry 
work  in  a  model  and  modernly  equipped 
laundry  so  that  she  may  know  how  to  laun¬ 
der  her  own  clothes — among  them  the  at¬ 
tractive  smocks  by  which  each  student  pro¬ 
tects  her  dress — how  to  press,  how  to  re¬ 
move  stains,  etc. 

Each  entrant  is  shown  by  the  Manicur¬ 
ing  Department  how  to  manicure  her  nails 
and  how  to  care  for  her  skin  and  hair.  She 
is  taught  how  to  keep  her  body  in  a  healthy 
condition,  not  only  by  being  given  the  regu¬ 
lar  physical  training  course  but  by  being 
urged  to  join  the  swimming  and  athletic 
clubs  of  the  school.  The  neighboring  hospi¬ 
tals  and  dental  colleges  lend  their  aid  to 
make  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  student 
an  all  round  business  woman  with  a  healthy 
mind  in  a  healthy  body.  The  physical  de¬ 
fects  of  each  student,  recorded  at  her  en¬ 
trance,  are  followed  up  and  checked  up,  no 
girl  being  graduated  until  these  defects  as  far 
as  is  humanly  possible,  have  been  corrected. 

A  sunflooded  cafeteria  for  the  students 
occupies  almost  the  entire  ninth  floor. 
Here  for  the  cost  of  the  ingredients,  the  girls 
may  enjoy  a  palatable  and — to  judge  by 
their  radiant  looks  while  eating — an  appe¬ 
tizing  lunch. 

Near  at  hand  is  a  room  used  as  the  School 
Library  run  by  officers  of  the  Student  Self 
Government  Organization.  The  New  York 
circulating  library  adds  to  those  books  owned 
by  the  school  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  during  the  last  four  months  4,309 
books  were  read  by  the  students. 

When  the  student  has  satisfactorily  com¬ 
pleted  her  course  she  is  placed  at  the  trade 
for  which  she  has  been  trained.  This  is 
done  by  an  expert  in  this  work,  one  who  is 
in  touch  with  the  best  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  city. 

A  word  must  be  said  of  the  two  Manhat¬ 
tan  Trade  School  Annexes.  The  first  of 
these  two  to  be  established  is  devoted  to 
girls  who  cannot  measure  up  to  the  full 
requirements  of  the  school.  They  are  girls, 
who,  leaving  school  before  graduation  and 
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with  rather  low  grade  mental  ability,  can¬ 
not  be  placed  at  the  more  skilled  trades. 
An  individual  study  of  each  entrant  en¬ 
ables  the  supervisor  to  train  her  for  some 
semi-skilled  work  by  which  she  will  eventu¬ 
ally  earn  her  livelihood.  The  other  annex 
houses  special  cardiopathic  cases.  The 
physical  condition  of  these  students  necessi¬ 
tates  a  special  program  of  trade  and  aca¬ 


demic  work  with  very  careful  follow  up, 
even  when  the  girl  is  at  trade. 

A  mere  school  building  with  its  limited 
vision,  its  grinding  monotony,  or  its  cease¬ 
less  drill.?  Nay,  rather  a  city  in  itself  where 
under  the  leadership  of  a  truly  great  wo¬ 
man,  heart,  mind  and  body  are  trained  to 
do  an  honest  job,  give  a  fair  deal,  and  face 
the  future  unafraid. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  OBJECTIVES  AND  A  PROGRAM 

J.  H.  Nichols 

[Do  you  remember  Admiral  Fiske’s  strong  urge  to  copy  German  military  efficiency  and  make  it 
the  rule  of  action  in  industry,  in  commerce,  and  in  education?  “Where  are  you  going?  How  are  you 
going  to  get  there?”  is  a  motto  over  the  assembly-hall  stage  in  a  famous  high  school.  Doctor 
Nichols’s  contribution  will  satisfy  you  by  its  logical  arrangement.  He  adheres  to  the  principle  of  his 
colleagues,  leaders  of  the  modern  school  of  physical  education,  that  its  right  to  a  place  in  public  schools 
is  its  aim  to  develop  the  good  citizen.  Dr.  Nichols  is  professor  of  physical  education  in  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus.] 


IT  IS  generally  considered  that  the  in¬ 
dividual,  the  business,  or  the  institution 
that  has  a  definite  aim  or  objective,  is 
much  more  apt  to  arrive  than  the  one  which 
has  no  definite  aim,  but  takes  what  comes 
and  hopes  to  arrive  somewhere — somehow. 

Educators  have  been  insisting  with  great 
emphasis  in  the  past  few  years  that  if  we  are 
to  turn  out  the  best  product  in  education, 
we  must  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  aims  and 
objectives  toward  which  we  are  working,  or 
the  qualities^  abilities,  habits,  skills,  and 
attitudes  which  we  expect  this  product  to 
possess. 

Selection,  then,  of  objectives  is  the  first 
step  in  placing  any  phase  of  education  on  a 
solid  foundation. 

In  this  paper,  I  have  attempted  to  set  up 
the  broad  and  basic  objectives  in  physical 
education. 

Objectives  in  Education 

The  National  Education  Commission,  on 
Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education,  in 
its  “Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation,”  presented  a  statement  of  seven 
groups  of  objectives,  which  should  dictate 


the  work  of  high  schools.  For  each  of  these 
groups,  they  present  a  few  examples  of 
particularized  or  specific  objectives,  which 
for  brevity’s  sake  must  be  omitted. 

The  Association  set  up  the  following 
seven:  (i)  health,  (2)  command  of  funda¬ 
mental  processes,  (3)  worthy  home  member¬ 
ship,  (4)  vocation,  (5)  citizenship,  (6)  worthy 
use  of  leisure,  (7)  ethical  character. 

Years  ago  Dutton  and  Snedden  set  up 
four  aims,  namely:  (i)  physicaly  (2)  voca- 
tionaly  (3)  socialy  and  (4)  cultural. 

More  recently  a  Western  Educational 
Conference  recognized  four  major  objectives 
as  (i)  health,  (2)  wealth,  (3)  beauty,  and 
(4)  association. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  last  two  group¬ 
ings  are  substantially  the  same,  although 
different  in  wording,  and  that  in  all  three, 
the  fundamental  objectives  set  up  are  almost 
identical. 

Physical  Education  a  Phase  of  General 
Education 

Physical  Education  is  a  phase  of  general 
education,  and  as  such,  its  objectives  must 
be  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  objectives  of 
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education  as  a  whole.  While  it  is  possible 
and  very  probable  that  physical  education  is 
adding  some  special  and  new  objectives  to 
the  school  program,  our  problem  is  not  to 
set  up  an  entirely  separate  and  distinct  list 
of  objectives  for  physical  education,  but  to 
determine  for  what  objectives  or  outcomes 
in  the  general  program  we  are  peculiarly 
responsible  and  in  what  way  and  by  what 
methods  we  may  best  secure  these  outcomes. 

In  the  education  of  the  child,  the  more 
closely  the  special  and  general  fields  of  edu¬ 
cation  resemble  each  other  in  the  statement 
of  their  aims,  the  better  will  be  the  results. 
All  educators,  general  and  special,  are  com¬ 
ing  to  realize  that  we  are  all  engaged  in  the 
same  big  job;  we  are  working  toward  a 
common  goal  and  it  is  not  possible  to  split 
the  child  into  various  sections,  with  each 
specialist  responsible  for  one  section  and 
only  one  section.  Team  work  must  be  the 
keynote  in  education,  as  in  business,  if  the 
best  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

If  physical  education  is  really  educational, 
as  we  firmly  believe  it  is,  and  not  merely 
exercise,  our  objectives  will  coincide  with 
those  of  the  general  education,  although 
our  methods  or  tools  may  be  entirely  differ¬ 
ent. 

Contribution  of  Physical  Education  to  the 
General  Objectives 

May  we  now  consider  in  what  ways  and 
at  what  points  physical  education  can  con¬ 
tribute  to  these  objectives  in  the  general 
program. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  one  or  two 
prominent  educators  that  we  might  well 
limit  ourselves  to  the  development  of 
health  and  physical  efficiency  and  set  this 
up  as  our  chief  objective. 

They  remind  us  that  this  is  a  big  enough 
job  for  any  special  group  and  that  if  we  were 
really  able  to  put  this  across,  we  should  be 
fulfilling  our  mission. 

They  feel  that  physical  education  does  not 
need  to  concern,  itself  with  the  mental, 
moral,  and  social  aims  to  justify  its  exis¬ 
tence  in  the  school  program,  and  that  on  the 
basis  of  health  and  physical  efficiency  alone. 


there  is  abundant  justification  for  adequate 
time,  proper  equipment  and  facilities,  and 
the  highest  class  personnel  in  our  depart¬ 
ments. 

Health  Basic  Objective. — I  would  agree 
with  these  men  in  their  belief,  that  we  must 
always  consider  “health”  as  the  primary 
and  fundamental  objective  for  which  we  are 
peculiarly  responsible.  Normal  growth  and 
organic  development  are  basic  in  education, 
but  this  does  not  mean  that  there  may  not 
be  many  other  outcomes  in  addition  to  or¬ 
ganic  vigor  that  are  to  be  secured  through 
physical  education  activities. 

Moral  and  Social  Phases. — On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  educators  who  believe 
that  because  physical-education  activities 
afford  opportunity  for  experiences,  which 
are  so  natural  and  instinctive  and  lie  so 
close  to  the  heart  of  every  normal  boy  and 
girl,  that  the  teacher  in  this  field  holds  an 
exceedingly  strategic  position  and  peculiar 
power  in  moulding  the  social  and  moral 
attitudes  of  young  people.  We  all  in¬ 
stinctively  recognize  the  powerful  influence 
that  the  physical  education  teacher  or  ath¬ 
letic  coach  exerts  on  the  boys  and  girls 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  Schools 
all  over  the  country  realize  this  fact  and  are 
demanding  men  and  women  of  fine  character 
and  ideals  to  fill  these  positions. 

Many  a  college  president  has  stated  that 
the  director  of  athletics  has  more  to  do  with 
shaping  the  standards,  ideals,  and  attitudes  of 
the  student  body  than  they  have  themselves. 
Dr.  James  R.  Angell,  President  of  Yale,  says, 
“I  should  rather  have  a  man  of  questionable 
character  in  any  other  position  than  that  of 
athletic  coach.  Nowhere  is  the  pernicious 
influence  of  a  coarse  or  immoral  man  so 
serious.”  In  the  secondary  school  where 
the  right  type  of  a  man  is  in  charge  of  physi¬ 
cal  education  and  athletics,  you  will  find  a 
healthy,  moral  tone  in  the  school. 

The  head  of  one  of  the  largest  boys’ 
schools  in  the  East  stated,  that  within  two 
months  after  the  release  of  a  negative  charac¬ 
ter  and  the  appointmoat  of  a  positive  per¬ 
sonality  in  charge  of  their  physical  education 
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program,  the  entire  spirit  and  attitude  of  the 
student  body  changed. 

While  we  may  be  held  peculiarly  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  development  of  health  and 
physical  efficiency,  we  should  not  let  this 
obscure  our  other  opportunities,  for  it  is  in 
the  field  of  social  and  moral  development 
that  we  have  opportunities  that  are  open  to 
no  other  teacher  in  the  school. 

The  Child  a  Unit 

We  need  to  keep  constantly  in  mind  that 
the  child  is  an  indivisible  unit  and  that 
learnings  never  go  on  singly.  You  cannot 
shut  them  up  in  a  moral  compartment  and 
say,  “We  will  now  minister  to  your  morals, 
or  we  will  now  develop  your  mentality  or 
your  physique.”  Education  does  not  work 
that  way.  You  cannot  take  the  mind  off 
by  itself,  or  the  moral  character  off  by  itself. 
Our  responsibility  is  always  for  the  whole 
child. 

The  real  teacher  in  whatever  branch  en¬ 
gaged  knows  that  he  is  responsible  for  the 
whole  child.  We  are  not  teaching  history  or 
mathematics  or  hygiene  or  physiology;  we 
are  teaching  boys  and  girls  and  the  courses 
are  mere  conveniences  or  tools. 

The  divisional  or  departmental  plan  of 
school  activities  is  a  necessary  evil.  It 
would  be  ideal  if  we  could  secure  teachers 
qualified  and  trained  to  handle  all  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  school  program. 

In  my  opinion,  in  all  secondary  schools 
and  colleges,  as  well,  if  every  teacher  could 
join  with,  or  direct,  various  groups  in  their 
physical  education  activities,  it  would  be 
the  greatest  factor  in  character  building 
that  was  ever  introduced  into  the  school 
system. 

At  Hill  School,  practically  every  instructor 
is  in  charge  of  some  recreative  activity  during 
the  period  from  four  to  six  in  the  afternoon. 
Dr.  Dwight  Meigs,  head  master,  believes 
that  this  contact  creates  a  human  and 
friendly  contact  between  the  boy  and  his  in¬ 
structor  and  is  the  greatest  force  for  charac¬ 
ter  development  in  their  whole  program.  We 
need  our  specialists  to  organize  and  adminis¬ 
ter  the  program  and  to  instruct  in  the  most 


highly  specialized  athletic  activities,  but  ef¬ 
fectively  to  put  across  a  program  in  educa¬ 
tional  or  character-hm\d\ng  activities,  we 
need  every  teacher  in  the  school.  With 
such  a  plan,  there  would  be  no  question  of 
team  work;  every  phase  of  educational 
activity  could  be  made  to  contribute  to 
every  other  phase.  Their  contacts  would 
be  human  and  friendly  and  not  the  formal 
relations  of  the  class  room.  The  boy  would 
realize  that  his  instructor  enjoyed  the  same 
experiences  that  he  enjoys,  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  instructor  in  shaping  the  boys’ 
attitudes  and  ideals  would  be  increased  a 
hundred-fold. 

Also,  in  the  field  of  health  instruction,  the 
teacher  of  history  can  contribute  by  showing 
what  health  factors  contributed  to  the  rise 
and  fall  of  certain  nations  and  races;  in  ge¬ 
ography,  by  bringing  out  the  effects  of 
climates,  food  and  physical  conditions  on  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  people. 

Our  teaching  profession  is  loaded  with  too 
many  subject  instructors  who  believe  their 
job  is  to  teach  mathematics  or  latin  and  who 
cooperate  by  saying  “that  isn’t  my  business 
— I  am  paid  to  teach  my  subject  and  if  I  am 
efficient,  that  is  all  that  can  be  expected.” 
In  other  words,  they  are  subject  experts, 
disseminators  of  information,  and  not  build¬ 
ers  of  men  and  women.  They  have  missed 
their  calling  and  are  a  blight  on  the  profes¬ 
sion. 

Every  real  teacher  will  feel  a  responsibility 
for  the  physical  welfare  of  every  boy  and 
girl  who  comes  under  him  and  will  cooperate 
with  the  physical-education  teacher  and  all 
other  teachers  in  securing  proper  posture, 
proper  lighting,  ventilation,  sanitary  facili¬ 
ties,  in  reporting  physical  defects,  and  in 
observing  signs  and  symptoms  that  may 
indicate  departures  from  the  normal. 

Every  real  teacher  will  feel  a  responsibility 
for  the  boys’  or  the  girls’  moral  welfare.  No 
one  will  ever  be  appointed  director  of  morals 
in  the  schools.  Every  teacher,  whether 
he  realizes  it  or  not,  is  building  attitudes. 
Attitudes  of  honesty,  courtesy,  friendliness, 
fair  play,  unselfishness,  and  self-respect;  and 
attitudes,  finally  determine  character. 
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Physical  Education’s  Contribution 
in  Character  Building 

It  is  in  this  field  of  attitudes  or  character 
building  that  physical  education’s  second 
great  objective  comes  in,  with  an  extremely 
important  part  to  play.  One  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  tenets  of  psychology  is  that  habits 
are  formed  by  experiences.  Judd  states: 
“This  fact  is  commonly  overlooked  by  the 
teaching  profession.  By  some  mysterious 
process,  teacher  activity,  text  books,  ela¬ 
borate  methods,  spacious  buildings,  and 
close  supervision  are  expected  to  work  educa¬ 
tional  wonders  in  the  minds  of  the  youth. 
We  are  often  surprised  that  the  results  of 
such  treatment  are  so  surprisingly  meagre.” 

The  trouble  is  found  in  the  neglect  of 
pupil  activities.  “After  making  allowance 
for  the  heredity  factor,  the  education  of  any 
person  is  wholly  determined  by  the  experi¬ 
ences  he  has  had.”  While  teacher  activi¬ 
ties,  text  books,  methods,  etc.,  are  important 
aids,  the  fact  that  experiences  alone  educate 
must  be  our  guiding  principle.  Stated  in 
another  way,  action  is  the  end  process  of 
learning  and  is  essential  to  it.  Accepting 
this  principle  that  experiences  alone  educate 
and  that  children  learn  by  doing,  we  must 
at  once  recognize  the  unique  position  and 
the  tremendous  part  that  motor  experiences, 
especially  play  and  games,  assume  in  educa¬ 
tion.  Play  is  nature’s  active  and  instinctive 
mode  of  education. 

The  playground,  the  athletic  field,  and  the 
gymnasium  are  the  laboratory  where  all 
of  these  experiences  may  be  enjoyed.  Co¬ 
operation,  friendliness,  loyalty,  obedience, 
self-control,  fair  play,  and  many  other 
moral  and  social  values  will  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  expression  here.  Habits  of 
cooperation  are  not  acquired  by  studying 
the  social  sciences  but  by  the  practice  of 
cooperation  necessary  in  all  team  games. 
Loyalty  is  not  developed  by  reading  about  it 
but  by  actually  helping  to  achieve  the  cause 
to  which  you  are  loyal.  Self-control  is  not 
gained  by  the  study  of  the  psychology  of  self- 
control,  but  by  being  placed  in  a  situation 
where  a  personal-contact  game  plus  the 


instinctive  fighting  spirit  constantly  re¬ 
quires  the  exercise  of  self-control.  There 
are  few  educators  who  will  not  agree  that  the 
athletic  field  is  the  laboratory  where  many 
of  the  finest  traits  of  character  can  be 
developed  (under  the  right  personality) 
because  it  is  here  that  we  have  the  heart 
and  soul  of  youth  expressed  through  action. 

Summary  of  Objectives 

In  summarizing  I  would  include  the  broad 
aims  and  objectives  of  physical  education 
under  three  major  headings:  (i)  health, 
(2)  physical  efficiency,  (3)  social  and  moral 
education. 

Program  to  Secure  These  Objectives 

In  order  to  secure  these  objectives  in  our 
secondary  schools,  I  believe  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  general  program  should  form  the  basis 
for  our  work: 

I.  Health  examinations 
Medical  inspections 
Physical  examination 

II.  A  healthful  environment  in  the  school 

III.  Instruction  in  hygiene  and  health 

problems 

IV.  Physical  activities 

V.  School  credit. 

In  this  brief  presentation,  it  will  only  be 
possible  to  briefly  outline  the  minimum  es¬ 
sentials  in  such  a  program. 

Physical  Examination. — ^The  first  and 
fundamental  step  in  physical  education  is 
the  physical  examination.  This  should  be 
carried  out  on  the  entrance  of  the  pupil  into 
the  high  school  and  repeated  yearly  if  possi¬ 
ble.  The  examination  of  the  heart,  lungs, 
nose  and  throat,  and  ears  should  be  carried 
out  by  the  doctor;  that  of  the  height,  weight, 
chest  expansion,  lung  capacity,  eyes  and 
teeth  may  be  carried  out  by  the  school  nurse 
or  teacher.  This  examination  should  be 
used  for  the  following  purposes: 

1.  To  determine  as  far  as  possible  the 
physical  endowment  of  the  individ¬ 
ual. 

2.  To  discover  any  deviations  from  normal 
that  may  be  corrected. 

3.  As  a  basis  for  the  child’s  physical  activi- 
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ties  or  limitation  of  the  child’s  activi¬ 
ties,  in  case  of  heart  conditions,  etc. 

4.  To  advise  the  boy  in  regard  to  his 
personal  health  habits. 

5.  As  a  basis  for  correlation  of  physical 
growth  and  development  with  mental 
growth  and  scholarship. 

Medical  Inspection. — ^This  should  be  re¬ 
peated  at  frequent  intervals  by  the  doctor 
or  school  nurse  with  the  idea  of  detecting 
communicable  diseases,  isolating  the  pupil 
and  protecting  other  pupils,  following  up 
physical  defects,  and  inspecting  sanitary 
conditions  about  the  buildings. 

Healthful  Environment. — A  healthful  en¬ 
vironment  in  the  school  means  that  the 
school  buildings  must  be  built  with  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  pupils  in  mind.  It  will  take  into 
consideration  such  factors  as  size  of  rooms, 
adequate  lighting,  proper  ventilation,  desks 
adjustable  to  the  size  of  the  pupil  to  relieve 
eye  strain  and  prevent  postural  deformities, 
sanitary  toilet  facilities,  showers,  etc. 

Instruction  in  Hygiene  and  Health  Prob¬ 
lems. — ^All  pupils  should  receive  instruction 
in  the  personal  factors  which  concern  their 
health,  such  as  sleep  and  rest,  exercise,  bath¬ 
ing,  care  of  teeth,  diet,  and  meaning  and 
significance  of  the  reproductive  function. 
The  elementary  health  problems  in  his  en¬ 
vironment  with  special  application  to  the 
home,  school,  and  community,  should  be 
discussed. 

Physical  A  ctivities  —  Equipment.  —  The 
equipment  for  the  physical  activities  in  the 
high  school  should  include  gymnasiums, 
showers,  dressing  rooms,  playgrounds  or 
athletic  fields,  covered  outdoor  space,  for  use 
year  round — (these  are  being  built  in  De¬ 
troit  in  connection  with  every  new  school) — 
and  swimming  pools,  if  properly  supervised 
and  kept  in  a  sanitary  condition.  Swim¬ 
ming  pools  may  be  a  menace  to  health  where 
not  properly  supervised,  but  this  activity 
affords  one  of  the  finest  and  most  enjoyable 
all-round  sports  that  can  be  included  in 
physical  education,  and  every  public  high 
school  should  make  provision  for  these 
facilities  in  a  new  plant.  The  gymnasium 
and  the  swimming  pool  should  be  con¬ 


structed,  as  an  annex  to  the  main  build- 
ing. 

Multiple  showers  with  central  control  are 
best  for  most  purposes.  They  save  time, 
water,  and  space.  A  few  single  showers 
with  individual  control  should  be  available. 

Every  pupil  should  have  a  gymnasium 
locker  for  storing  street  clothes  during 
exercise  periods  and  for  keeping  his  gymnas¬ 
ium  costume.  The  box-locker  system  is  the 
most  satisfactory  in  large  schools.  Each 
pupil  has  his  small  locker  box  for  his  gym¬ 
nasium  suit  and  has  the  use  of  the  large  full- 
length  steel  lockers  for  his  street  clothes 
during  the  period.  The  system  makes  it 
possible  to  use  the  large  lockers  for  each 
class,  accommodating  several  hundred  pupils 
with  a  hundred  large  lockers. 

Playground  and  Athletic-field  facilities. — 
Whenever  weather  conditions  permit,  all 
physical  activity  should  be  conducted  out  of 
doors.  Even  in  winter  weather,  the  outside 
covered  play  space  is  much  preferable  to  an 
indoor  gymnasium. 

Sufficient  outdoor  space  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  offer  facilities  for  soccer,  football, 
baseball,  volley  ball,  and  hockey.  The 
National  Education  Association  has  set  a 
standard  of  272  square  feet  per  child  for 
play  and  outdoor  activities.  The  absolute 
minimum  requirement  for  a  junior  or  senior 
high  school  should  be  150  square  feet  per 
child. 

Time  Allotment. — Physical  education  in 
the  high  school  should  be  required  at  least 
for  three  periods  a  week  of  one  hour  each. 
In  any  adequate  program,  it  will  form  a  part 
of  the  daily  schedule.  The  ideal  toward 
which  we  should  aim  is  to  provide  sufficient 
space  so  that  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  school 
could  take  part  in  some  activity  on  the 
playground  from  three  to  five  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon.  This  should  be  the  recreation 
period  when  pupils  and  teachers  alike  take 
part  in  outdoor  activities. 

Types  of  Activities 

a.  Physiological  types  of  activity. — ^These 
include  those  which  bring  into  play  the 
large  fundamental  groups  of  big  muscles  on 
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which  the  development  of  a  sound  nervous 
system  depends.  These  types  of  exercise 
aim  at  the  development  of  organic  vigor, 
endurance,  and  power,  and  should  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  activities  of  skill,  grace,  and 
alertness.  Activities  which  may  well  be 
included  in  this  group  are  gymnastics  or 
general  body-building  exercises,  athletics, 
and  swimming. 

b.  Character-building  activities. — ^This 
group  includes  the  organized  team  games 
and  athletic  contests  and  should  be  so  or¬ 
ganized  and  directed  as  to  include  every 
pupil  in  the  school.  When  properly  regu¬ 
lated  and  supervised,  there  is  no  objective 
of  physical  education,  with  the  exception  of 
corrective  or  remedial  work  for  the  physi¬ 
cally  deficient,  which  they  do  not  meet 
better  than  any  other  form  of  activity. 
These  activities  not  only  secure  the  health 
aims,  but  under  the  right  leadership,  are  the 
most  effective  tools  we  have  for  securing 
social  and  moral  values.  Directors  of 
physical  education  must  be  selected  for  their 
high  ideals  and  personal  character,  reflected 
in  an  inspiring  personality,  rather  than  for 
their  technical  ability  alone.  Teams  should 
be  organized  and  leagues  formed  in  much 
the  same  way  that  our  intramural  program  is 
carried  on  in  college,  giving  opportunity  for 


every  boy  to  take  part  in  such  competitive 
games  as  soccer,  football,  baseball,  basket¬ 
ball,  and  tennis.  The  following  list  of 
games  are  suitable  for  boys  of  junior  and 
senior  high-school  age:  Baseball,  basketball, 
hockey,  soccer,  football,  handball,  volley 
ball,  squash,  tennis,  swimming,  track  and 
field  sports,  boxing,  and  cageball.  This  list 
is  by  no  means  exhaustive. 

School  Credit. — ^The  courses  in  hygiene 
should  receive  credit  on  the  same  basis  as 
all  other  classroom  subjects.  The  courses  in 
physical  activities  should  receive  positive 
credit  on  the  same  basis  as  laboratory 
courses.  These  activities  should  be  graded 
on  the  basis  of  the  character  of  the  work, 
and  the  effort  and  attitude  in  daily  practice. 
Tests  of  physical  ability  or  proficiency  should 
be  given  at  regular  intervals. 

Summary 

During  the  period  of  secondary  education 
the  physical-education  program  can  not  be 
neglected  without  serious  results  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  to  the  race.  The  secondary 
school  must  provide  a  broad  program  that 
will  include  health  examinations,  health 
instruction,  physical  activities,  and  a  school 
environment  that  will  conform  to  the  highest 
standards  of  hygiene  and  sanitation. 


A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body. — John  Locke 


The  social  instinct,  the  natural  impulses,  must  be  utilized  to  carry  children  to  a  higher 
plane. 


— ^JoHN  Dewey 


MORE  DANGERS  OF  THE  DOCTORATE 

Wm.  Clark  Trow 

(In  the  January,  1925,  number  of  this  Review,  Professor  Trow,  College  of  Education,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cincinnati,  gave  a  shake  to  some  dry  bones  of  professionalism.  He  is  at  it  again.  No  glittering 
generalities  here,  but  counts,  measurements,  facts — the  method  of  appraisal  carried  over  into  a  new 
held.] 

J.  PERCIVAL  SMITH,  Ph.  D.,  is  an  Master’s  degree,  doing  some  assisting  in  the 
instructor  in  chemistry  in  the  State  laboratory  on  the  side.  The  following  two 
University.  As  an  undergraduate  he  years  were  spent  in  graduate  school  in  a 
was  not  a  brilliant  scholar,  but  he  worked  larger  university  where  he  enjoyed  the 
hard,  was  always  prepared,  and  consequently  companionship  of  others  like  himself.  He 
got  good  marks.  Whenever  he  was  seen  sometimes  worked  in  the  laboratory  far  into 
on  the  campus  or  off  he  was  carrying  a  book,  the  night.  He  got  a  key  to  the  building  so 
He  failed  to  attend  the  big  football  game  that  he  could  work  there  Sundays, 
during  his  freshman  year  because  he  was  Laboring  painstakingly,  but  with  no 
finishing  the  laborious  typing  of  an  essay  for  particular  genius,  his  professors  said,  com- 
a  contest  which  would  close  the  following  pletely  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  he 
day.  This  act  “queered”  him  for  his  whole  was  preparing  himself  to  teach!  His  degree 
college  course.  brought  his  graduate  work  to  an  end,  for 

He  took  little  or  no  interest  in  student  through  it  he  secured  his  position  in  the 
affairs,  belonged  to  no  fraternity,  and  at-  State  University,  which  preferred  to  take  no 
tended  no  college  parties  featuring  either  one  without  a  doctorate,  to  teach  college 
girls  or  beer.  He  was  like  the  majority  of  undergraduates,  whom  he  so  little  under- 
his  fellow  students  only  in  his  ridicule  of  stood.  He  looked  ahead  over  the  years  of 
things  called  “highbrow.”  A  lecture  was  a  his  apprenticeship  to  the  time  when  he 
hot-air  spiel,”  and  he  said  of  music,  “It  would  be  free  to  continue  his  research.  In 
may  be  all  right  but  I  can’t  see  it.”  In  all  fact,  he  did  finally  make  a  couple  of  minor 
other  things  he  was  different.  His  suit,  studies  which  were  published,  but  aside  from 
collars,  and  hair  were  not  cut  in  the  prevail-  these,  his  time  was  taken  in  teaching, 
ing  mode,  and  his  ideas  experienced  a  similar  How  typical  is  the  case  of  Doctor  Smith  ? 
heterodoxy  which  led  his  companions — he  Are  our  colleges  manned  by  persons  so 
had  no  friends — to  call  him  an  “odd  duck.”  narrowed  by  inclination  and  training  that 
The  thing  that  more  than  all  else  set  him  they  are  lacking  in  that  broad  appreciation 
off  from  the  others  was  his  actual  interest  in  of  men  and  things  that  distinguishes  a 
and  liking  for  the  academic  subjects  as  such,  scholar  from  a  pedant,  and  that  makes  a  man 
Some  liked  chemistry  because  of  the  an  able  teacher  and  a  real  influence  in  the 
opportunities  of  industrial  chemists.  His  lives  of  his  students?  If  the  case  of  Doctor 
devotion  to  chemistry,  however,  had  no  Smith  is  exaggerated,  the  place  to  find  it  out 
pecuniary  taint.  He  chafed  at  the  college  is  in  the  graduate  schools  where  he  and  his 
group  requirements  which  compelled  him  to  comrades,  in  their  laboratories  and  their 
take  some  history  and  literature.  He  even  libraries,  it  matters  not  what  their  specialty, 
went  through  mathematics  and  physics  are  preparing  to  be  college  professors, 
grudgingly.  If  it  could  be  discovered  what  graduate 

Upon  graduation,  not  finding  just  the  students  actually  do  to  make  up  for  the 
position  he  wanted,  he  returned  to  earn  a  narrow  specialization  which  their  profes- 
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sional  training  entails,  it  might  be  possible 
to  draw  some  rather  interesting  conclusions 
concerning  the  kind  of  persons  that  become 
college  teachers. 

Columbia  University  seemed  an  exception¬ 
ally  good  place  to  find  this  out  both  because 
of  the  high  type  of  graduate  students  who 
are  drawn  to  it  as  one  of  the  foremost 
graduate  schools  of  the  country  and  because 
of  the  exceptional  opportunities  which  New 
York  City  affords  for  cultivating  wider 
interests.  The  situation  would  not  be  typi¬ 
cal,  but  it  would  tend  to  reveal  these  in¬ 
terests  at  their  strongest. 

I 

A  number  of  questions  were  addressed 
to  advanced  students,  eighty-one  of  whom 
replied.  The  first  part  of  the  questionnaire^ 
listed  the  following  opportunities  for  the 
more  or  less  profitable  enjoyment  of  leisure 
time:  operas,  symphony  concerts,  recitals, 
vaudeville  (including  also  comic  opera, 
burlesque,  and  cabaret),  and  dances;  plays, 
cinemas,  athletic  contests,  lectures  (not 
classroom),  and  church  services,  visits  to 
museums  and  art  galleries,  indoor  games 
(such  as  cards,  checkers,  and  chess),  physical 
exercises  (hours  per  week)  and  walks  into 
the  country;  magazines  (non-professional) 
read  regularly,  magazines  (non-professional) 
read  occasionally,  newspapers  read  regularly, 
and  books  (novels,  poetry,  etc.,  not  read  as  a 
part  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  requirements 
for  the  doctorate). 

The  first  group  of  five  includes  various 
ways  of  enjoyment  of  music.  The  next 
five  present  other  audience  situations,  the 
reader  being  a  passive  listener  or  observer. 
The  next  four  (with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  visits  to  museums)  imply  active  partici- 

iThe  questionnaire  was  sent  out  to  the  graduate  students  actually 
registered  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in 
the  Faculties  of  Political  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Pure  Science  of 
Columbia  University  on  May  i8,  ^23.  Of  the  116  persons  ad¬ 
dressed,  30  only  failed  to  respond.  Three  letters  were  returned  un¬ 
claimed,  and  two  persons  wrote  saying  they  were  not  then  engaged 
in  study.  Thus  81  students  replira,  all  but  one  of  whom  had  had 
one  or  more  years  of  post-graduate  study.  Of  these  8 1 ,  58  were  men 
and  33  women.  The  median  (and  modal)  age  was  twenty-seven 
years,  ranging  in  a  fairly  normal  distribution  from  twenty-one  to 
thirty-six,  the  only  one  older  than  that  being  forty-four.  The 
distribution  of  departments  was  as  follows:  chemistry  and  chemical 
engineering,  31  students;  psychology,  34;  botany  and  zoology,  9; 
social  sciences,  9;  foreign  languages,  5;  English,  3. 


pation.  The  last  four  represent  literary 
interests.  The  grouping  did  not  appear  on 
the  question  form,  and  is  not  stressed  in  the 
present  discussion. 

The  subjects  were  requested  to  record  the 
number  of  entertainments  attended,  books 
read,  etc.,  during  the  academic  year.  Space 
was  also  given  for  them  to  write  in  the  names 
of  the  plays,  operas,  books,  etc.,  in  each  case. 
This,  as  might  be  expected,  was  not  always 
done.  When  it  was,  the  record  is  of  interest 
though  the  main  ends  sought  were  gained 
without  this  further  information. 

The  increased  value  of  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  method  of  recording  the 
number  of  leisure-time  activities  actually 
participated  in  over  less  objectively  con¬ 
structed  questionnaires  needs  no  elaboration. 
Such  questions  are  easily  and  quickly 
answered.  There  is  pleasure  in  considering 
the  answers,  for  to  do  so  means  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  happy  hours  fresh  in  the  memory. 
All  subjective  elaboration  is  avoided,  such  as 
thinking  what  one  would  like  to  do  if  he 
could.  A  vigorous  imagination  or  an  exalted 
fantasy  might  easily  lead  to  the  marking  of 
activities  which  the  marker  would  not  go 
across  the  street  to  participate  in  if  the 
actual  opportunity  presented  itself. 

Clearly,  then,  this  paper  assumes  that  the 
number  of  times  one  attends  or  participates 
in  an  entertainment  or  activity  is  indicative 
of,  not  to  say  a  measure  of,  one’s  enjoyment 
of  it.  What  one  actually  does  with  his 
leisure  time,  where  there  is  opportunity  of 
every  kind,  is  an  index  of  what  he  enjoys 
doing. 

Two  objections  might  be  made  to  this. 
First,  graduate  years  represent  periods  of 
necessarily  forced  activity  wherein  one’s 
whole  effort  is  bent  toward  one  end  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  enjoyments  he  might  other¬ 
wise  have  sought.  To  ascertain  the  force  of 
this  objection,  a  question  was  included  which 
read  as  follows:  “Has  this  year  been  unusual 
for  you  in  that  you  are  spending  more  time 
than  formerly  on  academic  work  and  less  on 
other  things?”  The  majority  (54  per  cent.) 
indicated  that  the  year  was  not  unusual  for 
them  in  this  respect.  A  number  of  the 
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others  may  have  realized  that  they  had  not 
taken  as  much  advantage  of  the  many 
opportunities  offered  as  would  have  been 
possible,  and  therefore  rationalized  when 
questioned  on  the  point.  Similar  reports 
from  those  who  have  finished  their  graduate 
study  and  have  taken  up  their  professional 
work  were  suggested  by  one  who  answered 
the  questionnaire.  His  opinion  was  that 
they  would  find  themselves  as  crowded  by 
their  work  as  they  had  been  by  their  pro¬ 
fessors  or  by  the  preparation  of  the  doctors’ 
dissertation.  Furthermore,  the  very  fact 
that  there  are  things  which  have  to  be  done 
makes  participation  the  better  measure, 
because  what  is  not  particularly  desired  will 
have  to  be  omitted.  Pastimes  will  not  be 
embarked  upon  merely  for  something  to  do 
to  “kill  an  evening.” 

A  second  objection  to  taking  participation 


as  a  measure  of  enjoyment  of  these  activities 
could  be  found  in  the  expense  involved. 
These  things  cost  money  which  the  rich  can 
well  afford,  but  which  those  in  straitened 
circumstances  cannot  allow  themselves. 
There  is  something  of  truth  to  this  con¬ 
tention.  Yet  opera  seats  could  then  be  had 
for  $1.10,  and  symphony  tickets  for  twenty- 
five  cents.  These  were  not  of  the  best,  to  be 
sure,  but  well  within  the  range  of  hearing. 
Various  ways  of  enjoying  much  at  little 
expense  are  open  to  those  who  seek  the  way. 
Hikes  along  the  Palisades  may  be  had  for  a 
carfare  and  a  ferry  ticket,  plus  the  incli¬ 
nation,  and  libraries,  museums,  and  galleries 
may  be  visited  without  expense. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  results 
obtained  reduced  to  per  cent. 

One  source  of  error  should  be  noted.  If 
the  number  of  activities  in  any  case  was  more 


No. 

of  times  attended 

More 

Maxi- 

Leisure-time  Activities 

than 

mum 

D 

D 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ten 

No. 

Group  I.  Musical 

Operas . 

.38 

14 

16 

8 

6 

4 

4 

I 

I 

0 

I 

6 

30 

Symphonies . 

38 

16 

17 

S 

S 

3 

2 

0 

I 

0 

0 

II 

30 

Recitals . 

36 

20 

15 

7 

10 

I 

I 

3 

I 

0 

I 

4 

30 

Vaudeville,  etc . 

3'; 

II 

17 

10 

3 

8 

3 

3 

3 

0 

I 

S 

25 

Dances . 

36 

20 

s 

6 

7 

4 

S 

I 

I 

0 

4 

10 

5° 

Group  II.  Audience 

Plays  . 

s 

4 

6 

6 

6 

I 

8 

12 

3 

8 

35 

37 

Cinemas . 

10 

7 

8 

7 

8 

7 

8 

I 

S 

I 

10 

24 

30 

Athletics . 

41 

II 

10 

6 

3 

6 

S 

4 

3 

0 

I 

8 

40,127 

Lectures . 

4 

16 

12 

7 

6 

7 

I 

6 

0 

8 

14 

44 

Church . 

5 

n 

S 

5 

S 

7 

3 

5 

0 

6 

26 

100,195 

Group  III.  Self  Activity 

Museums . 

16 

16 

20 

IS 

4 

I 

0 

3 

I 

8 

30 

Games  (indoor) . 

43 

4 

4 

3 

4 

12 

3 

0 

0 

16 

60,100 

Exercise  (hrs  per  week)  .... 

22 

4 

8 

D 

4 

6 

5 

8 

0 

II 

20 

Walks . 

17 

I 

5 

S 

El 

4 

3 

I 

2S 

60 

Group  IV.  Literary 

Magazines  (regularly) . 

17 

29 

16 

3 

S 

3 

I 

I 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Magazines  (occasionally)  .... 

6 

10 

16 

20 

6 

II 

7 

6 

I 

3 

3 

4 

20 

Newspapers . 

14 

42 

37 

5 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

Books . 

14 

3 

6 

7 

7 

6 

4 

5 

3 

I 

S 

35 

60.100 

Table  showing  the  number  of  post-graduate  students  (reduced  to  per  cent.)  who  took  part  in  certain  forms  of 
leisure  time  activities.  The  top  row  of  figures  indicates  the  number  of  activities  (entertainments  attended,  books 
read,  etc.)  during  the  one  academic  year.  The  columns  of  figures  represent  the  percentage  of  students  taking  part 
in  the  number  of  activities  indicated  at  the  head  of  each  column. 

For  example,  after  the  word  Operas,  we  discover  that  38  per  cent,  of  the  81  post-graduate  students  investi¬ 
gated  attended  no  operas,  14  per  cent,  but  one,  16  per  cent,  two,  and  so  on.  Six  per  cent,  attended  more  than 
ten,  while  the  greatest  number  of  operas  attended  by  any  one  person  was  thirty.  In  the  last  column,  showing  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  range,  when  the  largest  number  is  far  beyond  the  next  nearest,  both  are  recorded. 
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than  three  or  four,  the  number  recorded  is 
more  apt  to  be  an  estimate  than  the  exact 
number  participated  in.  This  is  shown  by 
the  regularity  with  which  students  attended 
a  particular  kind  of  entertainment  ten  but 
seldom  nine  times.  The  greatest  interest, 
however,  centres  around  the  lower  numbers, 
so  that  this  source  of  error  need  cause  little 
anxiety. 

The  astounding  thing  about  these  figures 
is  that  they  reveal  beyond  peradventure 
the  appalling  narrowness  and  underdevelop¬ 
ment  of  those  who  are  in  training  for  profes¬ 
sorships.  Here  is  a  city  rich  beyond  any 
city  in  the  country  in  opportunities  to  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  what  is  great  in  music, 
and  more  than  a  third  of  these  students  shut 
themselves  off  from  one  form  or  another  of 
it;  a  quarter  attended  neither  opera  nor 
symphony  and  ii  per  cent,  neither  opera, 
symphony,  nor  recital.  The  uniformity  of 
the  results  for  different  musical  events  is 
interesting.  Whether  one  is  dismayed  or 
pleased  to  find  a  similar  lack  of  support  in 
the  case  of  athletic  contests,  parlor  and 
smoking-room  games,  and  church  attendance 
depends  on  one’s  point  of  view. 

The  other  items — plays,  cinemas,  lectures, 
and  museums — receive  about  the  same 
amount  of  attention,  with  no  high  point  in 
the  profile.  In  the  case  of  reading,  the  out¬ 
look  seems  fairly  hopeful,  except  that  one  is  a 
little  taken  back  to  discover  that  a  quarter 
of  these  graduate  students  read  no  non¬ 
professional  magazine  regularly,  14  per  cent, 
read  no  newspaper  regularly,  and  that  14  per 
cent,  did  not  read  a  single  non-professional 
book  during  the  year.  It  seems  strange, 
too,  that  nearly  a  quarter  took  no  regular  ex¬ 
ercises  and  that  17  per  cent,  took  no  walks 
into  the  easily  accessible  countryside. 

II 

It  is  interesting  to  note  parenthetically  the 
preferences  of  graduate  students.  Which 
operas  and  plays  are  they  the  most  interested 
in  as  measured  by  their  attendance?  Which 
magazines  and  books  do  they  read?  Little 
evidence  of  strong  preference  was  found. 


The  first  four  in  each  case  are  given,  though 
there  is  no  break  between  these  and  the  fifth 
in  any  case.  The  favorite  operas  were 
Boris  Godounow,  Die  Walkurey  Carmeny  and 
Parsifaly  though  thirty-four  different  ones 
were  attended  in  all.  The  favorite  plays 
were  Peer  Gynty  Romeo  and  Juliety  R.  U.  R.y 
and  The  World  We  Live  /«,  with  ninety- 
seven  different  plays  attended  altogether. 
The  four  magazines  read  regularly  most 
frequently  reported  were.  The  Saturday 
Evening  Posty  The  New  Repuhlicy  The  Nationy 
The  Atlantic  Monthly.  Those  read  oc¬ 
casionally  were  the  same  except  that  the 
Literary  Digest  ties  for  fourth  place.  The 
newspaper  most  frequently  read  was  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Morning  World  a 
distant  second,  and  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  and  the  Globe  a  more  distant  third  and 
fourth. 

When  it  comes  to  the  books  which  were 
read,  the  scatter  is  so  wide  that  any  such 
enumeration  would  mean  little.  No  one 
book  was  read  by  more  than  five  students. 
If  Winter  Comes  achieving  that  distinction, 
with  This  Freedomy  Babbitty  and  Mind  in  the 
Makingy  scoring  four  times.  The  range 
is  from  Shakespeare  to  O’Neil,  Dante  to 
Galsworthy,  Defoe  to  Don  Passos,  Rousseau 
to  Dewey,  and  Jane  Austin  to  Scott  Fitz¬ 
gerald.  However,  an  overwhelming  prefer¬ 
ence  for  the  modern  is  shown,  the  ratio  being 
100  to  17  for  fiction,  ii  to  i  for  plays,  and 
28  to  3  for  other  writings.  The  preponder¬ 
ance  of  interest  seems  to  be  favorable  to 
fiction  which  outweighs  nearly  two  to  one  all 
the  other  reading  that  was  done.  This  is. 
natural,  it  would  seem,  considering  the* 
amount  of  heavy  professional  reading  that 
was  being  carried  on  in  connection  with 
study  and  research. 

Ill 

By  combining  the  total  number  of  enter¬ 
tainments  attended,  books  read,  etc.,  it  was 
possible  to  get  an  indication  of  the  differences 
in  the  different  groups.  This  total  number 
for  all  eighty  subjects  (one  reported  “many’* 
so  that  numerical  value  could  not  be  given) 
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was  8,044,  which  makes  the  average  partici¬ 
pation  per  person  just  about  one  hundred. 
Sex  differences  could  be  discovered  by 
totaling  and  averaging  the  men  and  women 
separately.  The  average  for  each  of  the 
58  men  was  104  participations  as  compared 
with  90  for  each  woman.  Evidently  the 
interests  of  graduate  women  students  as 
measured  by  their  activities  are  narrower 
than  those  of  men  students. 

Age  differences  were  computed  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  21  students  25  years  of  age 
or  younger  averaged  132  participations  each; 
those  from  26  to  30  inclusive,  90;  while  those 
over  30  participated  in  but  87  activities 
each.  Thus  is  displayed  the  rapidly  falling 
curve  of  narrowing  interests.  Departmental 
differences  were  similarly  computed.  The 
chemistry  students  averaged  icx)  partici¬ 
pations  each,  the  average  for  the  whole 
group;  psychology,  104;  biology,  127  (though 
with  one  high  score  of  449  made  by  attend¬ 
ance  at  church  and  ball  games  removed  the 
average  is  87);  social  sciences,  87,  language 
students,  including  English,  78. 

It  will  be  observed  that  two  major  assump¬ 
tions  are  made  throughout.  One  is  that 
the  attendance  upon  or  participation  in  an 
activity  is  indicative  of,  not  to  say  a  measure 
of,  one’s  interest  and  appreciation.  This  as¬ 
sumption  has  already  been  discussed. 

The  second  and  more  basic  assumption  is 
that  breadth  of  interest,  however  measured, 
is  to  be  desired  in  a  college  professor.  It 
may  well  be  contended  that  the  professor, 
being  a  specialist,  should  be  concerned  only 
with  his  specialty.  And  if  he  is  the  scholar 
he  should  be  in  this,  he  will  not  have  time 
for  these  other  interests  whether  they  be 
aesthetic  or  intellectual.  If  contact  with 
these  things  is  needed  to  arouse  interest  in 
the  classroom,  it  is  a  sign  that  there  are 
persons  in  the  class  with  insufficient  intel¬ 
lectual  qualification  for  attendance  who 
should  be  examined  by  a  psychologist  and 
given  special  treatment. 

Against  such  a  position  are  directed  all 
the  guns  of  recent  inquiry  as  to  the  nature 
and  function  of  education.  Opposed  to  it 
is  the  ideal  of  a  man  and  citizen  who,  even 


among  the  learned,  need  not  be  a  narrow 
specialist,  an  encyclopedia  and  nothing 
more.  Against  it  are  hurled  the  conclusions 
of  investigation  after  investigation  which 
demonstrate  that  the  field  of  knowledge 
is  one  field,  and  that  the  old-time  barriers 
between  them  are  obsolete.  And  against 
it,  too,  crashes  the  corollary  that  the  narrow 
specialist  can  be  trusted  only  to  a  limited 
extent  because  he  is  all  too  apt  to  be  dealing 
with  abstractions  apart  from  their  embodi¬ 
ment  in  things  and  relationships  of  the 
work-a-day  world. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  come  to  the 
support  of  either  of  these  two  assumptions. 
Therefore,  on  the  basis  of  the  findings 
quoted,  it  is  concluded  that,  in  the  main, 
candidates  for  the  Ph.  D.  degree,  the  college 
teachers  of  to-morrow,  are  narrow  in  their 
interests,  and  that  this  narrowness  grows 
still  more  narrow  during  the  period  of  their 
graduate  study. 

IV 

One  of  the  earliest  symptoms  presaging  the 
onset  of  professional  contraction  is  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  student  from  all  activities 
save  the  narrowly  academic.  I  knew  a 
student  once  who  made  a  carbon  copy  of  all 
his  lecture  notes,  so  that  he  would  not  be 
left  in  the  lurch  if  one  set  were  lost  or  stolen. 
He  had  no  time  for  anything  but  his  college 
work,  which  was  a  splendid  ideal  in  the  ears 
of  some  of  his  narrow-gauge  professors,  like 
whom  he  no  doubt  desired  one  day  to  be¬ 
come.  For  some  reason  or  other,  he  failed 
of  appointment  to  the  positions  for  which  he 
applied  upon  his  graduation  from  college, 
and  so  returned  to  do  work  for  the  higher 
degrees.  If  the  case  of  this  person  or  that  of 
Dr.  Smith  is  not  typical,  the  way  to  discover 
it  is  by  looking  into  the  college  years. 

The  following  statement  was  therefore 
placed  upon  the  questionnaire:  Under¬ 
graduate  activities  in  which  you  took  part, 
(a)  Class  or  student  body  offices;  (b)  Athletic 
teams,  press,  glee,  or  debating  organizations, 
etc.,  representing  the  college;  (c)  Scholastic 
prizes  or  honors. 
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Here  would  be  an  indication  as  to  whether 
the  graduate  student  and  college  teacher-to- 
be  is  of  the  sort  who  is  elected  to  office,  is 
deemed  capable  of  representing  the  insti¬ 
tution  he  attends,  or  has  achieved  distinction 
along  purely  scholastic  lines.  The  first  rests 
decidedly  upon  qualities  of  personality,  the 
second  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the 
third  hardly  at  all. 

The  returns  from  this  part  of  the  question¬ 
naire  are,  to  say  the  least,  surprising.  A 
quarter  of  the  81  students  had  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  none  of  the  three  ways.  Nearly 
half  (46  per  cent.)  had  never  held  a  college 
office,  and  almost  as  many  had  never  rep¬ 
resented  the  college  in  any  of  its  teams. 
More  surprising  still,  more  than  half  (56  per 
cent.)  had  failed  to  receive  any  scholastic 
prizes  or  honors. 

A  second  index  of  professional  narrowing 
is  to  be  found  in  the  courses  elected  in 
graduate  departments.  The  weakness  of 
this  measure  as  a  criterion  is  obvious,  for  the 
postgraduate  years  should  presumably  build 
upon  the  broad  general  foundation  of  under¬ 
graduate  study  the  tapering  superstructure 
of  professional  specialization.  But  special¬ 
ization  need  not  be  so  narrow  as  to  preclude 
a  study  of  the  fields  of  knowledge  which 
impinge  upon  one’s  specialty.  Yet  we  find 
that  16  per  cent,  of  the  graduate  students 
had  taken  courses  in  no  department  other 
than  that  of  their  specialization.  Nearly 
half  of  those  reporting  had  selected  courses 
in  no  more  than  one  department  besides  that 
one  in  which  their  major  work  lay. 

A  third  indication  of  the  focussing  of 
attention  upon  a  specialty  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  things  is  to  be  found  in  the 
presence  of  some  vocational  interest  or 
hobby.  The  joy  that  comes  of  such  a 
leisure-time  activity  has  long  been  known; 
its  value  is  now  more  than  ever  recognized. 


A  quarter  of  those  reporting  indicated  that 
they  had  no  such  safety  valve.^ 

True,  the  very  existence  of  a  hobby  is  apt 
to  mean  that  from  enjoying  many  things 
we  have  come  to  take  delight  in  but  one, 
even  though  there  is  no  realization  on  the 
part  of  a  person  that  his  interests  have  thus 
focused.  Therefore,  the  following  question 
was  asked:  “Do  you  find  your  interests 
narrowing  so  that  things  which  used  to 
interest  you  in  college  and  after  do  so  no 
longer?”  Two  thirds  of  the  students  an¬ 
swered  in  the  affirmative,  though  the  other 
third  admitted  that  they  were  less  interested 
in  such  things  as  social  activities,  scholastic 
athletics,  and  school  spirit  than  they  had 
been.  Three  quarters  opined  that  they 
wanted  to  broaden  their  interests  but  only  a 
quarter  expected  to. 

I  can  see  the  Doctor  Smiths,  young  and 
old,  throughout  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  country  smiling  sadly  or  cynically, 
according  to  their  natures,  if  they  go  so  far 
as  to  realize  their  inadequacy.  Perhaps  the 
fault  was  not  theirs  at  first.  But  on  a  nar¬ 
row,  thwarted  personality  has  been  grafted 
the  ideal  of  the  age,  specialization,  and  this 
specialization,  I  hold,  is  not  identical  with 
adequate  professional  preparation.  With¬ 
out  realizing  this,  the  graduate  schools  have 
continued  the  merry  farce  of  training  men 
to  be  research  workers  that  they  may  be 
college  teachers. 

Instead,  I  should  insist  on  sound  scholar¬ 
ship  first;  second,  upon  professional  prepa¬ 
ration  in  the  field  of  education — this  was 
stressed  in  my  first  paper — and  third, 
intelligent  interest  and  participation  in  and 
appreciation  of  the  things  the  world  has 
found  good. 

“Oh,  bosh!”  says  J.  Percival  Smith,  Ph.  D. 

>Of  the  thirty-seven  which  were  reported,  seventeen  were  sports 
of  different  kinds,  thirteen  literary,  and  eleven  musical. 


One  learns  much  from  his  teachers;  more,  from  his  school  fellows;  but  most  of  all 
from  his  pupils. 


— The  Talmud 


WHAT  FRESHMEN  READ 

Charles  B.  Hale  and  Welsey  B.  Carroll 


[These  two  Cornellians,  now  teaching,  the  first  as  assistant  professor  of  English  in  the  University 
of  Maryland;  the  other  at  Cornell,  have  summarized  for  us  valuable  information,  pertinent  facts, 
about  some  of  the  mental  food  of  college  youth.  This  is  worth  your  careful  consideration.  It 
will  help  you  to  make  a  reading  list  for  your  own  students.] 


The  average  freshman  in  college  has 
probably  read  more  good  books  than 
his  teachers  suppose.  A  list  compiled 
from  the  individual  reports  of  143  students 
in  freshman  English  at  Cornell  University, 
for  instance,  includes  the  names  of  473 
authors  and  1,299  titles,  exclusive  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  unidentifiable  items. 

The  students  who  form  this  list  are  doubt¬ 
less  representative  of  the  most  important 
colleges  of  the  university  except  Engineer¬ 
ing,  for  students  in  which  the  department 
gives  a  special  sophomore  course.  The  dis¬ 
tribution  is  as  follows: 

Arts  and  Sciences  69 
Agriculture  60 

Chemistry  li 

Architecture  4 

Although  Arts  and  Sciences  is  the  most 
largely  represented,  its  sixty  include  fresh¬ 
men  preparing  for  the  Colleges  of  Law  and 
Medicine. 

The  reports  supposedly  indicate  whatever 
voluntary  reading  each  student  has  done  in 
the  last  five  years.  Probably  the  results, 
although  approximately  accurate,  are  not 
altogether  so.  In  the  first  place  reluctance 
to  hand  in  a  short  list  has  certainly  led  some 
of  the  freshmen  to  include  collateral  or  pre¬ 
scribed  reading;  only  some  such  reason 
could  account  for  the  comparative  popular¬ 
ity  of  Dana’s  Two  Years  before  the  Mast^ 
which  acquires  ten  votes — a  rather  high 
number.  This  padding  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  very  general,  however.  In  the 
second  place  many  students  have  surely 
omitted  books  which  they  do  not  consider 
worth  listing,  and  therefore  the  results  must 
indicate  positively  what  good  books  are 


popular,  and  not  negatively  what  bad  books 
the  freshman  generally  reads.  Lastly,  few 
persons  can  remember  all  the  books  they 
have  read  in  five  years.  Many  remark  that 
their  lists  are  incomplete.  Here  again  the 
omissions  are  of  no  particular  importance, 
since  the  books  included  may  reasonably  be 
regarded  as  those  only  which  made  some 
impression  on  the  readers’  minds. 

A  list  follows  of  the  twenty  most  popular 
authors  together  with  the  total  number  of 
times  they  appear  in  the  tabulated  reports. 


Dickens 

104 

G.  S.  Porter 

46 

Mark  Twain 

84 

Conrad 

45 

Stevenson 

84 

Poe 

42 

Shakespeare 

80 

Scott 

41 

Tarkington 

72 

Sabatini 

41 

Zane  Grey 

69 

0.  Henry 

39 

Dumas 

62 

Cooper 

38 

Kipling 

62 

Sinclair  Lewis 

36 

London 

60 

Thackeray 

35 

Doyle 

48 

Hugo 

33 

A  glance  at  the  table  will  show  that, 
with  the  probable  exception  of  four  or  five, 
all  of  these  authors  rank  high,  some  of  them 
very  high,  in  literature.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  all  of  them  but  Shakespeare  are  novel¬ 
ists  or  writers  of  short  stories,  and  that  the 
great  romancers  and  recounters  of  exciting 
adventure  are  much  more  in  evidence  than 
the  great  realists.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
Scott  and  Cooper  are  predominant;  in  the 
nineteenth  Stevenson  and  Dumas  outpoint 
Thackeray  and  George  Eliot  (27);  among 
the  later  authors  Conrad  draws  forty-five 
votes  to  Hardy’s  twenty,  and  Sabatini 
forty-one  to  Sinclair  Lewis’s  thirty-six. 
Of  those  authors  who  probably  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  realists  in  spite  of  a  distinctly  roman- 
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tic  strain — such  men  as  Dickens,  Kipling, 
Tarkington,  Mark  Twain — the  great  ma¬ 
jority  deal  with  adventure,  particularly  the 
adventure  of  youth. 

The  fifteen  most  heavily  represented  titles 


are: 

Call  of  the  Wild 

25 

David  Copperfield 

20 

The  Plastic  Age 

25 

Last  of  the  Mohicans 

19 

Three  Musketeers 

23 

Tale  of  Two  Cities 

19 

Huckleberry  Finn 

23 

Seventeen 

18 

Kidnapped 

22 

Oliver  Twist 

18 

Treasure  Island 

22 

Main  Street 

18 

Les  Miserables 

20 

Penrod 

16 

Vanity  Fair 

20 

That  Mr.  Percy  Marks’s  Plastic  Age  should 
tie  with  The  Call  of  the  Wild  for  first  place  is 
not  strange.  Students  from  high  school 
about  to  enter  college  are  naturally  curious 
about  their  new  life,  and  The  Plastic  Age 
is  just  now  the  best  known  book  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  other  very  popular  books  of  the 
last  few  years,  Mrs.  Atherton’s  Black  Oxen 
and  Miss  Ferber’s  So  Bigy  for  instance,  do 
not  rank  nearly  so  high. 

The  same  preponderance  of  romance,  ad¬ 
venture,  and  mystery  is  noticeable  in  the 
list  of  books  as  in  the  list  of  authors.  V an- 
ity  Fair,  Main  Street,  and,  perhaps,  David 
Copperfield  hold  what  is  apparently  an  ex¬ 
traordinarily  high  place  for  novels  dealing 
in  prosaic  plots  of  little  action  and  high 
realism. 

Aside  from  novels  and  short  stories,  so 
liberally  represented  above,  there  is  an  as¬ 
tonishingly  wide  selection  of  reading  from 
other  fields.  These  follow  in  order  of  their 
strength. 

Biography.  Forty-eight  biographies  had 
a  total  of  eighty-seven  readers.  A  few  of 
them  are:  Lives  of  Roosevelt  (10),  Bok 
{Americanization  of  Edward  Bok)  (8),  Lincoln 
(8),  Franklin  {Autobiography)  (5),  Riis 
{Making  of  an  American)  (4),  Ludwig 
Lewissohn  {Upstream)  (4),  Washington  (3), 
Christ  (Papini)  (2),  Dante  (i),  Sarah  Bern¬ 
hardt  (i),  Disraeli  (i),  Helen  Keller  {Story 
of  My  Life)  (i),  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (i),  and 
such  books  as  Plutarch’s  Lives  (i).  Mirrors 
of  Washington  (2),  Terribly  Intimate  Por¬ 
traits  (i),  and  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Walter 


H.  Page  (2).  In  other  words,  freshmen  are 
most  interested  in  the  lives  of  famous 
Americans,  but  their  interest  does  not  stop 
there. 

Poetry.  The  poetry  listed  includes  the 
work  of  thirty-nine  poets,  who  have  had  one 
hundred  twenty-seven  readers.  Of  course 
some  of  these  “readers”  have  reported  the 
titles  of  only  one  short  poem  of  the  author 
they  list.  There  is  no  guarantee,  moreover, 
that  those  who  have  started  such  ambitious 
undertakings  as  Paradise  Lost  have  ever 
finished  them.  Milton  (16,  including  Para¬ 
dise  Lost,  7,  and  Paradise  Regained,  3), 
Kipling  (13),  Fitzgerald  {Rubaiyat)  (8), 
Tennyson  (7),  Service  (7),  Longfellow  (6), 
Scott  (6),  Homer  (5),  Wordsworth  (4), 
Noyes  (3),  Aldous  Huxley  (i),  Donne  (i), 
Dickinson  (i),  Tasso  (i),  de  Musset  (i). 
Whitman  (i).  Hardy  (i).  Masters  (2), 
Byron  (i).  The  Rubaiyat  is  the  most 
widely  read  single  poem;  Edgar  Guest  ap¬ 
pears  but  twice,  and  Amy  Lowell  not  at  all. 
A  hundred  years  have  so  diminished  Byron’s 
popularity  that  he  receives  but  one  vote. 

Plays.  The  reports  include  nineteen  play¬ 
wrights,  exclusive  of  Shakespeare,  and  sixty- 
eight  readers.  The  works  are  old  and 
modern,  foreign  and  English.  Wilde  (10), 
Shaw  (twelve  different  plays)  (7),  Goldsmith 
{She  Stoops  to  Conquer)  (6),  Galsworthy  (6), 
Ibsen  (6),  Drinkwater  (5),  Maeterlinck  (5), 
Rostand  {Cyrano)  (5),  O’Neill  (4),  Moliere 
(3).  Presentation  in  New  York  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  stimulated  the  reading  of  such 
plays  as  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  (4),  just  as  the  moving  pictures  have 
increased  the  reading  of  The  Three  Musket¬ 
eers  (23),  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  (8),  When 
Knighthood  Was  in  Flower  (3),  and  Merton 
of  the  Movies  (3). 

History.  From  this  point  on,  the  classi¬ 
fication  becomes  very  rough,  including  for 
the  sake  of  completeness  many  books  which 
may  not  strictly  be  history,  philosophy,  sci¬ 
ence,  and  so  forth.  The  titles  of  twenty- 
nine  books  of  history  reported  by  fifty 
students  include:  Wells’s  Outline  of  History 
(8),  Van  Loon’s  Story  of  Mankind  (4), 
Mark  Twain’s  Joan  of  Arc  (3),  Irving’s 
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Tales  of  the  Alhambra  (3),  Macaulay’s  History 
of  England  (i),  Prescott’s  Conquest  of  Mexico 
(i),  W ar  with  Spain  (i),  Andersonville  Prison 
(i),  Lord  Frederick  Hamilton’s  Vanished 
Pomps  of  Yesterday  (i),  The  Renaissance  in 
Italy  (i). 

Philosophy.  There  are  fourteen  works 
with  twenty  readers.  Schopenhauer’s  Es¬ 
says  in  Pessimism  (3),  Marcus  Aurelius’ 
Meditations  (i),  Machiavelli’s  Prince  (i), 
Mill’s  Subjection  of  Women  (i),  Nietzsche’s 
Case  Against  Wagner  (i),  Plato’s  Republic 
(i),  F.  C.  Prescott’s  Poetic  Mind  (i),  Spar- 
go’s  Socialism  (i). 

Essays.  Seventeen  authors  have  had 
forty-five  readers.  Van  Dyke  (8),  Bur¬ 
roughs  (5),  Ruskin  (4),  David  Grayson  (3), 
Lamb  (2),  Thoreau  (3),  Hearn  (i),  Huneker 
(i),  Nathan  and  Mencken  (i).  Through¬ 
out  this  class  American  writers  are  greatly 
in  the  majority. 

Science  (including  psychology).  Nine¬ 
teen  readers  report  seventeen  books.  In  a 
time  when  the  interest  of  the  public  is  sup¬ 
posedly  centered  on  science  and  mechanics, 
the  shortness  of  this  list  is  remarkable,  es¬ 
pecially  as  most  of  the  works  included  con¬ 
cern  psychology.  Slosson’s  Creative  Chem¬ 
istry  (3),  Wiggam’s  New  Decalogue  of  Sci¬ 
ence  (2),  Brill’s  Psychoanalysis  (2),  Robin¬ 
son’s  Mind  in  the  Making  (i),  Freud’s 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  (i)  and  Psychopathology 
(i),  Coue’s  Self-Mastery  (i).  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Mobilizing  the  Mid-Brain  (i),  Cobb’s  Anat¬ 
omy  (i),  Thorndike’s  Educational  Psychology 

Religion.  There  are  seven  titles  and 
twenty-two  readers.  The  reported  number 
of  readers  of  the  Bible  would  probably 
have  been  greater  if  students  had  thought  to 
include  it  as  a  “book.”  Two  who  do  include 
it  report  having  read  it  through.  Bible 
(10),  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim's  Progress  (7),  Fos- 
dick’s  Meaning  of  Service  (i),  Swedenborg 
(i).  The  Koran  (i),  Mary  Baker  Eddy’s 
Unity  of  Good  (i),  Hodges’s  Every  Man's 
Religion  (i). 

Technical  books  on  English.  Nine  books 
are  reported  by  ten  readers.  Hamilton’s 
Manual  of  the  Art  of  Fiction  (2),  Kane’s 


Writer's  Book  (i),  Quiller-Couch’s  Art  of 
Writing  (i).  Smith’s  What  Can  Literature  Do 
for  Me?  (i).  The  English  and  American 
Novel  (i).  History  of  the  English  Novel  (i). 

The  choice  of  some  students  in  literature 
shows  a  well-defined  purpose  in  their  readings; 
the  lists  of  others,  of  the  majority,  are  the 
results  of  curiosity  and  chance.  How  many 
books  freshmen  have  read  because  they  are 
reputedly  risque  it  is,  of  course,  impossible 
to  say.  The  Decameron  (5),  Balzac’s  Droll 
Stories  (3),  and  Cabell’s  once  suppressed 
Jurgen  (4)  would  come  under  this  head  as 
well  as  some  of  the  most  outspoken  of  the 
French  novels;  but  the  number  is  not  very 
large.  Naturally,  few  would  report  this 
kind  of  literature  in  spite  of  any  urging  to 
be  frank. 

Nothing  proves  so  conclusively  the  aver¬ 
age  freshman’s  omnivorous  appetite  for  read¬ 
ing  he  is  not  compelled  to  do  as  the  following 
list.  With  the  exception  of  the  first  two, 
each  appears  once.  Tom  Jones  (3),  Beowulf 
(in  translation)  (2),  Aphrodisiacs  and  Anti- 
Aphrodisiacsy  Marlowe’s  Jew  of  Malta  and 
Edward  II y  The  Candid  History  of  the  Jesuits^ 
Roman  de  la  Rose,  Pamela,  The  Faerie 
Queene  (parts).  The  Versailles  Treaty,  The 
Compleat  Angler,  Chanson  de  Roland,  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  A  Treatise 
on  Incest,  The  Priest,  the  Woman  and  the 
Confessional.  Titles  just  as  unexpected  will 
be  found  in  the  partial  lists  already  quoted. 

No  one  can  say  with  justice  that  the  read¬ 
ing  has  been  uncosmopolitan.  Most  of  the 
books,  it  is  true,  are  English  and  Ameri¬ 
can,  but  it  is  both  interesting  and  instructive 
to  note  how  other  nations  are  represented : 


France 

Russia 

Italy 

Ancient  Greece 

Austria 

Scandinavia 

Germany 

Poland 

Spain 

Belgium 

Rome 


24 

10 

6 

4 

2 

4 

2  (Nietzsche  and  Schopen- 
2  hauer). 

2 

I 

I 


One  wonders  if  the  war  is  still  responsible 
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for  the  apparent  lack  of  interest  in  German 
literature,  which  is  represented  only  by  her 
pessimistic  philosophers. 

Contrary  to  general  opinion  there  appears 
to  be  little  difference  between  the  men^s 
lists  and  the  women’s.  If  anything,  women 
read  more  poetry  and  stick  more  closely  to 
the  better-known  authors.  Men,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  read  most  of  the  unusual 
books,  most  of  the  scientific  books,  and 
slightly  more  than  half  of  those  with  doubt¬ 
ful  moral  reputations.  Practically  all  the 
authors  who  write  fiction  for  high  school 
students — such  men  as  Henty,  Altsheler, 
and  the  author  of  the  Boy  Scouts  series,  for 
instance — are  reported  by  men;  but  the 
popularity  of  such  works  as  Pollyanna  and 
The  Harvester  is  greatest  among  women. 

However  interesting  such  information  as 
all  of  the  above  may  be,  the  individual  lists, 
not  the  tabulated  deductions,  are  the  great¬ 
est  aids  to  the  teacher.  They  help  him  in 
discovering  the  limitations  of  each  particular 
student  and  in  giving  intelligent  advice 
what  to  read  to  overcome  those  limitations. 
Such  personal  suggestions  are  very  effective 
in  supplementing  the  ordinary  assignments 


in  class.  The  backward  student  may  be 
led  up  to  the  class  work,  and  the  exception¬ 
ally  bright  student  may  be  shown  the  road 
beyond. 

The  instructor  is  able  more  or  less  defi¬ 
nitely  to  get  at  his  pupils’  minds  through 
knowing  what  they  have  or  have  not  read. 
For  instance,  four  freshmen  admit  they 
have  not  read  any  good  literature  not  as¬ 
signed  in  their  classes.  One  man  reports 
having  finished  The  Decameron;  The  Priest^ 
the  Woman,  and  the  Confessional;  A  Candid 
History  of  the  Jesuits;  Madame  Bovary,  and, 
quite  irrelevant  to  the  rest.  The  Tale  of  Two 
Cities.  One  suspects  that  this  last  was  as¬ 
signed  him  in  high  school.  Thus  the  teacher 
gets  a  definite  knowledge  of  each  individual 
mind;  without  such  knowledge  he  is  a  sort 
of  mental  physician  dealing  out  the  same 
remedy  for  all  kinds  of  diseases. 

Every  instructor  feels  the  difiiculty  of 
teaching  well  a  class  in  which  there  are  stu¬ 
dents,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  If  he  will 
require  these  reports,  he  may  partly  remove 
the  difficulty  in  a  ten-  or  fifteen-minute  con¬ 
ference  with  each  student,  and  that  without 
going  to  the  trouble  of  any  laborious  tabula¬ 
tion. 


NOW 

I  would  not  turn  the  pages  back 
To  any  day  that’s  past. 

Nor  would  I  look  into  the  days 
That  come  so  fleet  and  fast. 

I  would  not  live  again  old  years 
And  make  old,  sad  mistakes, 

I  would  not  shed  the  same  old  tears 
And  meet  the  same  heartbreaks. 

Nor  would  I  press  ahead  to  reach 
The  future’s  joy  and  pain; 

Let  me  but  hold  these  dear  days  close 
That  may  not  come  again. 


— Clarissa  Brooks 


CAVEAT  ALUMNUS!  CAVEAT  PARENS! 

H.  E.  Stone 


[Always  sane,  steady  and  disposed  to  weigh  evidence  Dean  Stone  comes  to  us  again  with  some 
reflections  upon  the  current  suggestions  that  our  boys  are  worse  than  their  fathers  were.  The  Dean 
belongs  to  the  University  of  West  Virginia,  Morgantown.] 


A  BUSINESS  man  recently  said  to  me 
that  he  had  sent  his  children  to  a 
private  school  in  another  city  be¬ 
cause  “things  are  wrong  in  our  public  high 
school.”  A  former  superintendent  of 
schools  who  now  gets  out  among  the  people 
of  the  rural  and  small  town  communities  of 
of  our  State  told  me  with  some  vehemence 
that  he  had  met  not  a  few  parents  who  be¬ 
cause  of  rumors,  newspaper  and  magazine 
articles,  and  actual  reports  of  wrong  doing 
in  American  colleges  are  becoming  loth  to 
have  their  sons  and  daughters  leave  home  in 
search  of  higher  education.  What  are  these 
newspaper  and  magazine  indictments How 
far  are  they  justified  ?  Are  the  young  people 
of  this  generation  inferior  to  those  of  previ¬ 
ous  generations  in  habits  of  life  and  conduct? 
To  the  extent  that  conditions  are  not  right 
how  can  teachers,  parents,  and  citizens 
generally,  effect  an  improvement? 

A  recent  writer  summarized  the  sins  of 
American  youth  as:  “A  craze  for  excitement, 
immersion  in  the  external  and  superficial, 
lack  of  reverence  and  respect,  disregard  for 
reasonable  restraints  in  conduct  and  for 
reasonable  reticence  in  speech,  conformity 
to  mass  sentiment,  lack  of  individuality, 
living  merely  in  the  present  and  general 
purposelessness.”  Another  scribe  presents 
the  matter  as  so  serious  that  “unhappy 
deans  go  wan  and  haggard  about  their 
constabulary  tasks,  chapter  houses  foam, 
and  dormitories  rock  on  their  ivy-grown 
foundations.”  A  western  juvenile  judge  of 
national  reputation  deplores  the  large 
amount  of  immorality  among  boys  and 
girls  of  high-school  age.  The  President  of  a 
great  university  laments  the  prevalence  of 
drinking  among  college  men.  Another  con¬ 


demns  athletics  as  now  conducted  in  Ameri¬ 
can  universities.  A  college  professor  of  dis¬ 
tinction  complains  that  the  rush  to  the  col¬ 
leges  is  bringing  undesirable  material  into 
the  class  room.  These  opinions  are  en¬ 
titled  to  our  respect.  These  problems  merit 
our  best  thought  and  endeavor.  It  is  fitting, 
however,  to  remember  that  complete  de¬ 
cadence  does  not  come  in  a  decade  nor  the 
millenium  in  a  minute.  It  is  well  also  to 
reflect  that  many  of  the  faults  which  are 
charged  up  against  youth,  such  as  superfi¬ 
ciality,  conformity  to  mass  sentiment,  pur¬ 
poselessness,  and  a  host  of  others,  cannot 
properly  be  attributed  to  youth  but  belong 
rather  to  human  nature  and  may  be  ob¬ 
served  in  every  generation  and  in  all  coun¬ 
tries  among  individuals  and  groups  of  all 
ages.  The  deep,  vital  problems  of  this  old 
world  with  its  inherited  load. of  instinctive 
tendencies  are  a  challenge  to  each  succeeding 
generation.  Therein  lie  the  necessity  and 
the  opportunity  of  educators. 

The  criticism  of  young  people  and  their 
failings  in  both  conduct  and  scholarship 
seems  to  be  the  favorite  in-door  sport  to-day. 
Yet  in  previous  decades  there  were  those 
who  indulged  in  similar  diatribes.  Aristo¬ 
phanes  in  Greece  longed  for  “the  good  old 
days,”  and  Pliny  the  Younger  was  distressed 
at  the  evil  conduct  of  the  youth  of  Rome. 
Three  quarters  of  a  century  ago  Daniel 
Webster  said  that  he  hoped  the  youth  of 
America  would  soon  “come  to  their  senses.” 
So  eminent  a  man  as  Thomas  H.  Huxley 
while  rector  of  Aberdeen  University,  Scot¬ 
land  said,  a  half  century  ago:  “Students 
come  to  the  universities  ill-prepared  in 
classics  and  mathematics,  not  at  all  pre¬ 
pared  in  anything  else;  and  half  their  time  is 
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spent  in  learning  that  which  they  ought  to 
have  known  when  they  came.”  Conklin 
well  says:  “Every  period  has  its  Jeremiahs, 
who  get  joy  and  satisfaction  from  pointing 
out  how  much  worse  this  degenerate  age  is 
than  the  ‘good  old  times’  of  the  past.” 

Without  denying  that  our  own  generation 
has  its  youth  problem,  can  we  not  substitute 
a  little  more  of  helpful  leadership  for  carping 
criticism.?  Is  it  not  good  psychology  in  our 
dealings  with  the  young  to  act  on  the  belief 
that  they  will  make  a  sincere  effort  to  live 
lives  that  are  in  accord  with  the  opinions, 
good  or  bad,  that  we  let  them  know  we  have 
of  them.?  Did  not  that  eminent  leader  of 
men.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  realize  this  when 
in  speaking  to  college  men  a  generation  ago, 
he  said:  “Most  of  you  have  begun  already 
to  live  honorably  and  honored,  for  the  life 
of  honor  begins  early.  Some  things  the 
honorable  man  cannot  do,  never  does.  He 
never  wrongs  or  degrades  a  woman.  He 
never  oppresses  or  cheats  a  person  weaker  or 
poorer  than  himself.  He  never  betrays  a 
trust.  He  is  honest,  sincere,  candid  and 
generous.”  How  many  will  say  that  the 
generous  assumption  at  the  outset  weakens 
this  message  to  men.?  Can  we  not  devote 
more  of  our  energies  to  the  improvement  of 
the  environment  in  which  the  young  must 
work  out  their  salvation .?  Can  we  not 
preach  more  sermons  through  right  living, 
through  sympathetic  understanding,  and 
wholesome  companionship?  There  are 
those  who  believe  that  character  is  caught 
not  taught.  Herein  lies  the  motif  of  this 
preachment. 

In  my  association  with  university  men  I 
have  found  them  far  above  the  average  so 
far  as  ideals  and  conduct  are  concerned. 
For  the  most  part  they  want  to  do  right. 
Why  do  they  fail  at  times.?  Often  it  is  due 
to  the  folly  or  neglect  of  parents.  Some¬ 
times  we  can  trace  their  delinquencies  to  the 
lax  living  of  alumni.  This  message  is  to 
those  to  whom  the  college  men  and  women  of 
to-day  have  a  right  to  look  for  guidance.  It 
is  written  for  and  aimed  at  adults.  It  is  in 
answer  to  their  criticism.  It  is  presented  in 
the  hope  that  some  parents,  teachers  and 


alumni  may  realize  more  fully  the  situation 
that  exists  when  the  passing  generation  be¬ 
gins  to  awaken  to  its  responsbility  to  the 
oncoming  generation.  It  was  this  realiza¬ 
tion,  I  believe,  that  led  Dr.  Ross  in  his  well 
known  work  on  social  control  to  say:  “Ob¬ 
servation  will  show,  I  think,  that  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  parent  is,  on  the  whole,  up¬ 
lifting.  When  a  higher  ethics  is  abroad, 
the  father  frequently  favors  it  more  in 
shaping  his  son’s  character  than  in  shaping 
his  own.  He  wants  the  boy  to  be  a  little 
more  sober,  chaste,  honest,  and  truthful  than 
himself.  Often  the  sum  of  his  exhortation 
is,  ‘  Do  as  I  say  and  not  as  I  do.’  ”  This  atti¬ 
tude  may  be  due  in  some  cases  to  a  realiza¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  parents  of  the  great 
truth  presented  some  years  ago  by  H.  G. 
Wells  in  these  words:  “The  whole  measure 
of  progress  in  a  generation  is  the  measure  in 
which  the  children  improve  in  physical  and 
mental  quality,  in  social  coordination,  in 
opportunity,  upon  their  parents.”  Most 
certainly  we  cannot  condemn  parents  for 
wanting  their  children  to  be  better  than 
themselves.  What  we  can  bring  to  light  is 
their  common  failure  to  realize  that  their 
children  are  facing  the  same  difficulties  and 
problems  they  have  faced,  that  they  are 
carrying  the  same  load  of  inherited  tenden¬ 
cies,  and  are  therefore  entitled  to  as  much 
allowance  for  their  shortcomings  as  are  their 
sires.  A  realization  of  this  truth  would 
certainly  alter  the  method  some  parents 
adopt  in  seeking  to  effect  improvement. 

Youth  will  ever  look  to  adults  for  stand¬ 
ards  of  thought  and  conduct.  Many  a 
college  man  goes  straight  because  of  father 
and  mother  at  home  who  have  blazed  the 
trail  by  going  straight.  Many  an  alumnus 
who  returns  for  the  big  game  “with  some¬ 
thing  on  the  hip”  is  at  least  “particeps 
criminis”  when  the  undergraduate  of  his 
fraternity  goes  wrong.  The  great  hope  for 
the  rising  generation  lies  in  the  fact  that  so 
many  parents  and  so  many  alumni  are  living 
clean  wholesome  lives.  They  do  not  figure 
in  the  daily  headlines.  In  the  lives  of  youth 
they  count. 
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GIVE  THE  WOMEN  WHAT  THEY  NEED 

Frederick  S.  Breed 


[Service — service  and  social  utility  are  words  sprinkled  more  and  more  plentifully  through  our 
professional  compositions  since  the  war.  They  represent  a  desire  to  obviate  our  vulnerability  to  the 
charge  of  educating  for  personal  ornament  or  advantage  or  distinction.  Professor  Breed  comes  to  the 
problem  from  a  singularly  broad  experience  as  high  school  principal,  school  superintendent,  school  sur¬ 
veyor  of  state  and  city  systems,  and  professor  of  education  in  a  state  university.  He  is  now  assis¬ 
tant  professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  action  of  that  Institution  and  of  Vassar 
College  in  making  home  economics  a  department  in  the  liberal  arts  course,  with  credits  for  major 
election  is  a  significant  event.] 

^  forum  of  public  debate  on  the  of  aims  in  American  education  at  the  present 

I  problems  of  the  American  college  has  time,  it  is  the  drift  toward  social  utility  and 
been  and  still  is  noisy  enough  with-  service.  We  are  hearing  less  to-day  of  the 
out  the  contribution  of  an  additional  voice,  harmonious  development  of  all  the  powers 
Where  discussion  has  been  so  loud,  so  of  the  individual,  less  of  such  egoistic-sound- 
learned,  and  so  lasting,  only  temerity  will  ing  goals  as  self-realization,  less  of  the  cul- 
explain  the  entrance  of  another  into  the  ture  that  too  often  betokens  comfortable 
lists.  Moreover,  when  one  ventures  to  ad-  isolation,  and  immensely  more  regarding  the 
dress  himself  to  the  feminine  phase  of  the  socialization  of  the  individual  and  his  service 
problem,  his  plot  thickens  to  a  dangerous  to  society.  Education  from  the  kinder- 
degree,  if  it  is  not  threatened  with  hopeless  garten  through  the  university  is  rapidly 
involvement.  And  besides,  there  is  the  pos-  turning  to  a  functional  point  of  view.  It 
sibility  of  immediate  personal  embarrass-  is  realigning  itself  to  equip  the  student  for 
ment  in  the  task.  Some  of  our  domiciles  are  more  effective  participation  in  the  funda- 
conspicuously  adorned  with  the  product  of  mental  activities  of  daily  life.  The  trend 
the  literary  education  now  in  vogue.  My  is  unmistakably  sociological, 
plaint,  I  therefore  hasten  to  explain,  in  From  the  point  of  view  of  this  newer 
undertaking  a  discussion  of  education  for  trend,  the  work  of  the  liberal-arts  college 
home-making,  must  not  be  interpreted  as  appears  in  many  respects  impractical  and 
a  reflection  upon  the  domestic  inadequacy  remote.  The  gap  between  college  courses 
of  college  women.  Far  from  it.  I  have  and  life  activities  is  a  matter  of  comment 
made  no  survey,  in  the  approved  manner  of  all  too  familiar  among  the  graduates  of 
the  modern  scientific  investigator,  of  condi-  these  institutions.  It  is  widely  and  prop- 
tions  in  their  households.  I  am  interested  erly  felt  that  college  courses  should  make 
to  know  not  how  ineffective  they  are  in  the  closer  articulation  with  social  usage  and  cur- 
economy  of  the  home,  but  how  effective  they  rent  affairs. 

might  become.  I  also  hasten  to  explain  One  explanation  for  the  hiatus  that  exists 
that,  as  a  mere  husband  of  a  fair  sample  is  that  college  courses  and  college  students 
of  this  college  group,  I  have  no  apologies  to  are  for  the  most  part  differently  oriented, 
offer,  no  hapless  venture  in  matrimony  to  In  the  former,  material  is  organized  in  terms 
extenuate.  But,  of  course,  I  may  be  per-  of  its  logical  relations;  by  the  latter,  in  terms 
mitted  timorously  to  add  that  success,  as  of  its  practical  implications.  Look  for  a 
everyone  knows,  is  possible  in  spite  of,  as  moment  at  the  lines  of  cleavage  into  courses, 
well  as  because  of,  one’s  training.  departments,  and  divisions  in  these  institu- 

If  there  is  one  marked  drift  in  the  field  tions.  The  scheme  of  organization  reflects 
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the  principle  that  subjects  are  for  the  sake 
of  themselves;  but  the  majority  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  quite  clearly  go  through  college  on 
the  principle,  subjects  for  the  sake  of  our¬ 
selves.  The  faculty  theory  usually  is  that 
colleges  are  maintained  to  keep  the  pure 
light  of  learning  aglow;  that  is,  to  train  for 
and  maintain  the  profession  of  scholarship. 
This  is  truly  one  of  the  major  functions  of  a 
liberal  college,  but  the  neglect  of  other  func¬ 
tions  means  taking  money  from  the  majority 
of  students  under  false  pretenses.  A  small 
percentage  of  the  student  body  in  these 
schools  are  contemplating  a  life  of  scholar¬ 
ship.  They  are  bent  on  other  purposes. 

This  tendency  of  the  students  is  increas¬ 
ingly  a  product  of  their  previous  training. 
The  secondary  schools  from  which  they 
come  are  gradually  achieving  their  emanci¬ 
pation  from  college  dominance.  Under  the 
passing  regime  of  college  authority  and  dic¬ 
tation,  these  schools  have  assumed  that  the 
requirements  of  the  college  met  the  require¬ 
ments  of  life  for  the  students  under  their 
charge.  Now  this  formula  is  being  re¬ 
versed,  and  preparation  for  life  is  offered 
as  suitable  preparation  for  college.  While 
the  college  persists  in  defining  its  objective 
in  terms  largely  of  the  appropriation  of 
systematized  knowledge  in  the  fields  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature,  science  and  mathe¬ 
matics,  history  and  art,  the  schools  below 
and  the  schools  above  are  committing  them¬ 
selves  to  another  notion.  In  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  their  curricula,  the  principle  of  social 
utility  is  taking  precedence  over  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  knowledge  is  an  end  in  itself — a 
movement  which  rests  upon  the  conviction 
that  the  function  of  ideas  is  guidance  in 
action,  and  that  the  student  should  be 
taught  to  use  ideas  for  this  purpose. 

There  is,  quite  clearly,  a  common  mis¬ 
conception  among  the  conservative  friends 
of  liberal  education  in  regard  to  the  preval¬ 
ence  of  the  attitude  just  described.  Indeed, 
work  in  liberal-arts  colleges  is  in  practice 
professionalized  to  a  degree  which  is  not 
generally  recognized.  From  some  of  these 
schools,  for  example,  as  many  as  one  half  of 
the  graduates  enter  the  teaching  profes¬ 


sion.  The  members  of  this  large  group 
attend  college  with  a  distinctly  professional 
end  in  view,  and  the  pedagogical  group  is 
only  one  among  many  having  similarly 
definite  vocational  interests.  One  thinks 
in  this  connection  of  the  budding  journalists 
and  playwrights,  statisticians  and  actuaries, 
industrial  chemists  and  milk  analysts,  metal¬ 
lurgists  and  geologists,  bankers  and  brokers, 
doctors  and  divines,  lawyers  and  business 
consultants,  industrial  psychologists  and 
mental  testers  that  populate  our  college 
grounds  and  eventuate  in  the  callings  in¬ 
dicated. 

What  recognition  shall  be  given  to  these 
varied  interests  in  the  internal  organization 
of  the  college Clearly,  the  prospective 
teachers  referred  to  above  need  courses  that 
will  effectively  equip  them  for  their  teaching 
tasks.  Subject  matter,  it  is  conceded,  is 
only  a  part  of  the  necessary  equipment. 
Yet  the  opposition  in  the  faculties  of  these 
institutions  to  courses  in  education  has 
lasted,  albeit  in  diminishing  degree,  for  a 
period  of  fifty  years.  The  contention  of  the 
opposition  has  been  that  professional  courses 
in  a  college  of  liberal  arts  are  an  anomaly 
and  a  contradiction.  Regardless  of  this 
contention,  however,  the  social  demand  in 
the  case  of  the  study  of  education  has  be¬ 
come  so  strong  that  the  advantages  of  ad¬ 
justment  to  a  practical  social  need  have 
been  accepted  in  preference  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  type  of  academic  consistency. 

May  we  now  turn  to  the  provisions  for  the 
education  of  women  in  our  liberal-arts 
schools.?  It  will  at  once  be  observed  that 
the  situation  in  this  sphere  is  quite  analogous 
to  that  described  above.  We  are  again 
concerned  with  a  large  group  of  students 
who  have  a  clearly  defined  social  outlook 
and  objective.  We  talk  much  of  vocations 
for  women,  but  there  is  one  that  takes  prece¬ 
dence  over  all  the  rest.  It  reaches  back  for 
its  foundation  to  an  instinctive  impulsion 
unsurpassed  in  power;  it  looks  forward  to  a 
social  service  forever  indispensable.  Its 
source  is  found  among  the  “prime  movers” 
of  all  human  experience,  those  native  and 
elemental  tendencies  to  action  upon  which 
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we  must  build,  for  better  or  for  worse,  the 
life  of  the  individual  and  the  social  structure 
termed  his  civilization.  To  a  share  in  this 
constructive  task  is  the  arts  college  com¬ 
mitted.  What,  therefore,  one  may  ask,  is 
the  college  doing  to  prepare  young  women 
for  their  chief  occupation  in  life — for  wife¬ 
hood,  maternity,  homemaking.?  A  sensible 
historian  of  a  future  era  or  an  intelligent 
visitor  from  Mars,  inspecting  the  provisions 
of  our  day  for  the  education  of  women  in 
arts  colleges,  will  remark,  in  the  spirit  of 
Herbert  Spencer,  that  the  curriculum  must 
surely  have  been  devised  for  some  monastic 
cult  or  for  an  order  of  celibates. 

Upon  inquiry,  one  finds  that  there  are 
conditions  which  explain,  if  they  do  not 
justify,  this  situation.  Most  important 
among  these  is  the  fact  that  women  have 
been  busy  for  fifty  years  demonstrating  their 
intellectual  equality  with  men.  That  job 
is  finished.  They  have  duplicated  the 
curricula  of  the  best  colleges  for  men,  and 
happily,  have  shown  their  unquestioned  pro¬ 
ficiency  therein.  Now  signs  of  an  impend¬ 
ing  reorganization  of  their  program  are  in 
evidence.  Duplication  of  the  educational 
regimen  designed  for  men  is  being  found 
inadequate  for  feminine  needs,  and  for  the 
reason  that  there  are  disparate  as  well  as 
common  interests  involved.  In  the  higher 
institutions  of  to-morrow,  one  can  confi¬ 
dently  predict,  collegiate  curricula  for  the 
two  sexes  will  differ  as  their  social  needs 
differ. 

The  situation  in  regard  to  the  education 
of  women  to-day  is  much  like  that  which 
prevailed  twenty-five  years  ago  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  teachers  in  most  of  the  literary  col¬ 
leges.  About  that  time  the  writer  entered 
one  of  these  colleges  to  prepare  for  service 
as  a  teacher  in  secondary  schools.  Not  a 
single  course,  not  a  shred  of  a  course,  was 
then  provided  on  the  baffling  problems  of 
education.  The  attitude  of  this  college,  a 
school  quite  typical  of  its  kind,  may  be 
sketched  as  follows:  This  is  a  liberal-arts 
school.  It  must  not  violate  the  principles  of 
liberal  training  upon  which  it  is  founded. 
Offering  courses  in  education  would  consti¬ 


tute  such  a  violation,  for  these  courses  are 
professional.  Therefore,  in  spite  of  your 
undoubted  need  for  instruction  on  educa¬ 
tional  problems,  you  are  compelled  to  gradu¬ 
ate  without  this  instruction.  You  are  ad¬ 
vised,  however,  to  study  carefully  in  post¬ 
graduate  status  a  number  of  well-selected 
treatises  on  educational  topics  before  going 
to  your  first  teaching  post.  (This  advice 
was  actually  given  by  one  in  authority.) 

How  similar  are  current  conditions  re¬ 
garding  the  education  of  women  for  their 
chief  work  in  life.  Not  long  ago  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  one  of  the  greatest  women’s  colleges 
proposed  to  solve  his  problem  in  precisely 
the  manner  of  the  one  in  authority  above. 
Evidently  aware  that  his  curricula  were 
guilty  of  a  vast  omission,  he  seriously  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  summer  school  of  post-graduate 
status  might  be  established  in  which  the 
much  needed  courses  for  women  could  be 
given.  Until  very  recently,  be  it  said  to  his 
credit,  no  better  solution  of  the  problem,  to 
our  knowledge,  has  been  proposed  in  the 
leading  colleges  of  liberal  arts  for  women. 

Now  comes  an  event  that  will  do  more  to 
stimulate  progress  in  this  domain  than  any¬ 
thing  that  has  happened  in  a  generation. 
Vassar  College,  distinguished  pioneer  in  the 
education  of  women,  after  a  prolonged  study 
of  curricula  and  methods  from  coast  to  coast 
in  colleges  admitting,  women,  has  made  a 
departure  from  tradition  that  is  of  the  deep¬ 
est  significance.  A  new  field  of  specializa¬ 
tion  has  been  organized  in  the  college  in 
charge  of  a  scientifically  trained  woman 
who  will  be  known  as  Director  of  Euthenics. 
The  courses  in  this  department  will  be  such 
as  “afford  foundation  either  for  further 
training  in  the  professional  schools  or  for  the 
general  experience  of  the  home  maker.” 
The  list  of  basic  sciences  for  specialization 
in  this  field  will  include  physics,  chemistry, 
biology,  psychology,  sociology,  economics, 
physiology,  hygiene  and  sanitation.  If  a 
girl  selects,  let  us  say,  child  welfare  as  her 
major  interest  in  this  department,  she  will 
pursue  courses  in  child  hygiene,  child  psy¬ 
chology,  nutrition,  heredity,  charities  and 
corrections,  the  family,  and  the  like.  It  is 
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planned  to  enhance  the  practical  and  scien¬ 
tific  character  of  the  department  by  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  physiological  and  psychologi¬ 
cal  laboratories  for  the  study  of  child  na¬ 
ture,  welfare  and  training.  A  nursery  for 
infants  and  a  nursery-school  for  pre-school 
children  are  contemplated. 

Enough  for  a  meager  outline  of  this 
promising  educational  adventure.  It  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  evolutionary,  not  revolutionary.  It 
is  the  next  step  forward  in  development. 
With  Vassar  College  leading  the  way,  other 
colleges  concerned  with  the  education  of 
women  must  seriously  consider  a  revision  of 
their  programs  in  the  light  of  this  new  hu¬ 
manism.  Can  we  not  foreshadow  the  day 
when  no  college  girl  will  be  graduated  with¬ 


out  a  certain  minimum  number  of  courses 
dealing  with  the  leading  activities  in  a  wo¬ 
man’s  life — those  activities  that  lie  closest 
to  her  heart  and  happiness.? 

When  the  young  woman  of  the  new  gener¬ 
ation  takes  her  departure  from  the  college 
halls,  her  training  will  not  suffer  from  the 
limitations  of  a  literary  tradition.  She  will 
know  something  of  child  psychology  and 
hygiene,  nutrition  and  dietaries,  household 
organization  and  management,  budgets  and 
accounts,  textiles  and  clothing,  garment 
construction  and  design,  social  and  econo¬ 
mic  relationships  of  the  home — in  short, 
she  will  be  equipped  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  that  are  basic  for  successful  home¬ 
making. 


TURN  OUT  THE  UNFIT  OR  FIT  ’EM.? 

David  A.  Ward 

[When  Frank  Boynton,  a  public  school  superintendent,  discussed  before  the  National  association 
of  public  school  superintendents  in  Cincinnati,  the  stupidity  of  collegiate  treatment  of  the  public- 
school  output  it  was  in  response  to  a  large  number  of  requests  sent  by  members  in  answer  to  the  usual 
enquiry  of  the  executive  committee:  “What  do  you  wish  on  the  program?”  The  response  to  his 
address  was  a  unanimous  desire  to  have  it  sent  to  all  college  presidents.  Superintendent  Ward, 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  has  for  many  years  felt  deeply  aggrieved  at  a  narrowness  of  mind  of  colleges 


toward  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  s  youth, 
widespread  feeling  of  public  school  men.] 

SHOULD  students  who  can  not  do 
academic  work  successfully  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  college,  or  should  the 
college  curriculum  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
provide  courses  adapted  to  their  abilities? 
There  is  a  widespread  contention  that  only 
certain  types  of  minds  and  certain  grades  of 
intellect  are  capable  of  responding  to  college 
training.  If  this  be  true,  then  the  college 
should  select  only  those  students  who,  by 
natural  endowment,  are  fitted  to  do  college 
work.  In  that  case,  the  answer  to  the  first 
part  of  the  question  will  be  yes,  and  to  the 
last  part,  no.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
students  who  are  failing  in  college  to-day 
are  of  such  mental  caliber  that  they  can  do 
work  of  college  rank  in  some  field  other  than 


:  present  plea  represents  along  with  Boynton  s  a 

that  now  offered  by  the  college,  then  the 
answer  to  the  first  part  of  the  question  will 
have  to  be  given  in  the  negative,  and  to  the 
second  part,  in  the  affirmative;  or  in  justice 
to  those  now  seeking  vainly  and  those  who 
will  seek  vainly,  for  a  college  education,  some 
other  alternative  will  have  to  be  found. 
The  necessity  for  an  attempt  to  find  an 
answer  to  the  question  proposed  rests  upon 
the  answer  to  the  more  fundamental  ques¬ 
tion:  Is  universal  higher  education  worth¬ 
while  ? 

The  value  of  higher  education  is  so  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  that  it  is  needless  to  argue  that 
point  for  the  purpose  of  this  article.  That  it 
has  an  economic  value  and  a  cultural  value 
vital  to  the  progress  of  society  is  a  truth  so 
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well  established  as  to  be  beyond  question. 
It  has  been  attested  by  the  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars,  both  from  private  and  from  public 
sources,  which  have  been  put  into  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
That  its  value  is  being  increasingly  re¬ 
cognized  is  further  evidenced  by  the  grow¬ 
ing  millions  expended  annually  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  operation  of  these  institutions 
and  for  tuition  and  other  expenses  of  stu¬ 
dents;  and  by  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
enrollment  of  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country. 

The  outstanding  evidence  of  the  superior 
quality  of  college  trained  men  in  the  war 
undoubtedly  lent  impetus  to  the  already 
increasing  college  enrollment.  While,  as 
in  any  major  movement,  a  certain  dead  load 
is  carried,  yet  it  is  certainly  not  true  that  the 
great  numbers  now  applying  for  college  ad¬ 
mission  are  impelled  only  by  the  motive  of 
popularity — that  it  is  proper  to  go  to  college. 
It  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  major  element 
is  a  desire  to  be  better  equipped  for  life. 

If  higher  education  is  valuable  to  some, 
why  not  to  all  ?  If  it  is  not  valuable  to  all, 
where  and  on  what  basis  shall  the  dividing 
line  be  drawn  between  that  group  to  which 
it  is  valuable  and  the  group  to  which  it  is 
not?  Here  again  arises  a  prior  fundamental 
question  as  to  what  a  college  education  is. 
If  the  mastering  of  the  curriculum  offered 
by  the  liberal  arts  college,  as  contended  and 
as  exemplified  by  exponents  of  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,  constitutes  the  only  education,  which 
may  properly  be  called  a  college  education, 
then  the  line  of  demarcation  between  college 
and  non-college  material  is  already  more  or 
less  definitely  defined;  and  the  machinery 
is  already  set  up  for  selecting  those  who  are 
entitled  to  college  training  and  is  in  effective 
operation.  But  if  a  college  education  may 
be  defined  with  the  more  liberal  meaning  to 
include  advanced  study  in  other  fields  than 
that  offered  by  the  liberal  college,  profes¬ 
sional  or  industrial,  for  example,  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  those  who  shall  go  to  college 
and  those  who  shall  not  will  be  on  an  entirely 
different  basis.  On  this  conception,  a  col¬ 
lege  is  an  institution  which  affords  oppor¬ 


tunity  for  advanced  study;  and  the  wider  the 
range  of  subjects,  the  wider  will  be  the  op¬ 
portunity  afforded  and  the  greater  the 
public  service  rendered. 

Again,  on  this  conception  of  the  college 
and  on  the  assumption  that  all  persons  of 
normal  intellect  are  capable  of  advanced 
study  in  some  line,  there  is  no  dividing  line 
between  college  and  non-college  material 
within  the  limitation  of  normally  constituted 
people,  and  universal  higher  education 
becomes  a  possibility.  Is  it  desirable?  Is 
universal  higher  education  worthwhile? 

In  a  very  elucidating  paper,  appearing  in 
the  Teachers  College  Record  of  May,  1925, 
Dr.  Robert  J.  Leonard,  in  considering 
whether  or  not  there  are  distinctive  fields 
of  service  for  junior  colleges,  attacks  the 
problem  from  the  standpoint  of  an  analysis 
of  social  needs.  With  reference  to  the  his¬ 
torical  development,  present  status  and 
future  prospects  of  occupations,  he  makes 
three  broad  generalizations,  as  follows: 

1.  Occupations  tend  to  be  up-graded;  that  is, 
rudimentary  and  simple  practices  tend  to  give 
way  to  scientific  and  involved  practices;  crude, 
untrained  workers  tend  to  be  replaced  by  trained 
workers;  and  callings  formerly  in  the  category  of 
trades  tend  to  rise  to  the  status  of  professions. 

2.  Incident  to  the  process  of  up-grading,  whole 
professions  have  been  broken  up  into  parts. 
Professions,  formerly  complete  units,  have  been 
divided,  re-divided,  and  divided  again.  Many 
of  the  new  fractional  parts  have  become  as  ex¬ 
tensive  as  the  profession  whence  they  originated. 

3.  Two  previous  statements  were  concerned 
with  changes  in  occupations,  characteristic  of  our 
time.  It  is  no  less  important  to  note  that  indi¬ 
viduals,  in  the  main,  no  longer  pass  from  the  pur¬ 
suits  of  one  level  to  those  of  another  level  in  the 
same  field.  Each  tends  to  be  bounded  by  its  own 
traditions  and  requirements,  educational,  social, 
and  personal. 

On  the  basis  of  the  ‘‘inherent  character  of 
the  occupation  in  terms  of  the  amount  and 
kind  of  knowledge,  skill,  or  art  required 
by  the  worker,”  Dr.  Leonard  points  out 
that  in  practically  every  field  of  human  en¬ 
deavor  there  are  levels  of  occupations,  vary¬ 
ing  from  three  to  five,  and  that  within  each 
level  there  are  wider  ranges  for  service,  pro- 
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motion,  and  salary  than  formerly  when  oc¬ 
cupations  were  complete  entities.  He  as¬ 
signs  to  the  province  of  the  university  the 
higher  and  highest  levels  and  to  the  province 
of  the  junior  high  school,  the  middle  levels, 
represented  by  such  occupations  as  phar¬ 
macy,  optometry,  nursing,  and  the  various 
occupations  in  the  fields  of  commerce, 
public  service,  agriculture,  and  others. 

The  group  of  occupations  referred  to  by 
Doctor  Leonard  as  middle  level  occupations 
is  a  large  and  ever  increasing  one.  They 
are  all  occupations  that  can  render  better 
service  in  the  hands  of  trained  workers 
than  in  the  hands  of  untrained  workers. 
This  classification  of  occupations  opens  up  a 
vast  field  of  human  service,  all  of  which, 
not  only  admits  of  advanced  study,  but  is 
greatly  in  need  of  college  trained  people  for 
its  proper  performance. 

That  there  are  possibilities  for  trained 
service  in  many  unsuspected  fields,  service 
that  would  replace  with  economic  gain  and 
with  civic  advancement,  similar  service  now 
rendered  by  untrained  people,  is  evident 
when  we  examine  the  results  of  college 
training  in  some  of  the  most  commonplace 
occupations.  When  advanced  scientific 
study  can  make  two,  three,  or  even  four 
bushels  of  corn  grow  where  one  bushel  grew 
under  untrained  cultivation,  there  is  an 
economic  gain  that  will  not  be  ignored. 
When  advanced  study  will  assure,  through 
scientific  observance  of  medical  principles,  a 
professional  service  that  will  reduce  suffering 
and  even  save  life,  society  has  gained  an 
asset  with  which  it  will  not  part.  These 
things  have  come  to  pass.  The  scientific 
farmer  is  replacing  the  untrained  farmer;  and 
the  trained  nurse  has  replaced  the  practical 
nurse.  That  there  is  related  to  every  worth¬ 
while  occupation  a  body  of  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge,  which,  if  mastered,  would  render  a 
worker  in  that  field  more  efficient  and  there¬ 
fore  more  useful  to  society,  certainly  can  not 
successfully  be  disputed. 

It  may  be  argued  that  this  is  a  specialized 
form  of  education  that  should  not  be  re¬ 
garded  as  of  college  grade  and  the  work 
should  be  done  outside  of  college.  Much  of 


it  is  being  done  outside  of  college  in  privately 
operated  schools  and  institutions  of  various 
kinds,  many  of  which  disregard  proper  pre¬ 
paratory  training  and  consequently  do  work 
much  below  college  grade.  If  work  in  any 
occupational  field  represents  advanced  study 
after  the  completion  of  a  standard  four  year 
course  in  a  secondary  school  in  which  pre¬ 
paratory  training  in  related  courses  has 
been  given,  certainly  it  is  college  work  and 
should  be  so  recognized.  If  a  worker  in 
any  occupation  has  the  desire  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  scientific  knowledge  re¬ 
lated  to  his  field  and  has  the  ambition  to 
pursue  a  college  course  to  that  end,  why 
should  he  not  be  afforded  the  opportunity? 
He  does  not  have  that  opportunity  to-day, 
or  at  any  rate,  not  to  the  degree  that  would 
encourage  occupational  training  of  a  high 
order.  What  is  the  remedy? 

When,  in  1922,  President  Hopkins  of 
Dartmouth  College,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  too  many  men  are  going  to  college,  he 
but  voiced  in  a  concrete  statement  the  tradi¬ 
tional  conservatism  that  has  always  been 
a  strong  controlling  factor  in  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  Although  standing  conspicuously 
alone  in  his  straightforward  statement  of  his 
belief,  he  was  not  alone  in  the  application  of 
the  principle  expressed.  Other  institutions 
whose  presidents  have  not  so  expressed  their 
belief  have  followed  the  principle  enunciated 
by  the  Dartmouth  president,  and  by  setting 
up  more  rigid  entrance  requirements  and 
other  “sifting  devices”  have  made  it  more 
difficult  for  the  student  of  mediocre  ability 
or  of  moderate  inclination  to  enter  and  pur¬ 
sue  a  college  course.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  fit  the  demand  to  the  plant  rather 
than  adapt  the  plant  to  the  demand. 

Contrary  to  this  policy  of  restricting  op¬ 
portunity  for  higher  education,  the  thesis 
is  here  maintained  that  the  college  should 
be  open  to  all  who  may  desire  to  enter  and 
opportunity  should  be  provided  for  each 
one  to  pursue  college  work  in  the  field  to 
which  he  may  be  adapted;  in  other  words,  it 
is  maintained  that  the  college  curriculum 
should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  provide  courses 
adapted  to  the  particular  abilities  of  those 
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students  who  desire  seriously  to  pursue  work 
of  college  grade  along  the  lines  of  their  special 
interests  and  who  have  made  the  required 
secondary  school  preparation  in  the  related 
subjects  necessary  for  such  work. 

College,  in  this  statement,  is  used  in  the 
generic  sense,  as  the  concrete  form  for  higher 
education.  It  is  not  necessary  to  disagree 
with  the  statement  of  President  Hopkins, 
when  the  statement  is  applied  to  an  in¬ 
dividual  college  or  to  a  particular  type  of 
education.  In  either  case  such  policy 
would  not  be  harmful,  and  might  serve  a 
good  purpose  in  making  more  efficient  a 
certain  useful  type  of  education.  When 
applied  to  higher  education  as  a  whole,  how¬ 
ever,  it  must  be  viewed  as  a  policy  which 
denies  the  mediocre  student  his  manifest 
right  to  the  opportunity  of  making  the  best 
use  of  his  powers. 

To  provide  facilities  for  the  education  of 
the  vast  potential  student  body  on  the 
basis  of  opportunity  for  universal  higher 
education,  would,  of  course,  tax  the  present 
college  plant  of  the  country  far  beyond  its 
capacity.  There  is  only  one  way  out  of  the 
dilemma.  Increase  the  plant.  When  busi¬ 
ness  increases  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
plant,  the  plant  is  expanded  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  demand;  so  it  should  be  in  educa¬ 
tion,  whether  it  be  elementary,  secondary,  or 
higher  education. 

Now,  it  is  needless  to  quarrel  with  es¬ 
tablished  institutions,  particularly  with  pri¬ 
vate  or  endowed  colleges  and  universities. 
Manifestly,  a  privately  endowed  institution 
has  the  right  to  maintain  whatever  type  of 
education  and  whatever  standard  of  entrance 
requirement  it  desires.  Those  desiring  to 
attend  such  institutions  must  conform  to 
the  requirements  and  should  have  no  com¬ 
plaint.  More  clearly,  an  institution  main¬ 
tained  and  supported  by  public  taxation 
is  obligated  to  the  public  for  the  education 
of  its  youth  along  the  lines  demanded  by 
public  need.  It  may  not  be  desirable  to 
demand  that  existing  state  supported  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  add  to  their  already 


taxed  facilities  the  heavy  load  of  caring  for 
the  occupational  courses  necessary  to  meet 
the  increasing  educational  demand.  But  it 
is  necessary  that  the  existing  plant  for 
higher  education  be  expanded,  either  by 
increasing  existing  institutions  or  by  build¬ 
ing  new  ones,  or  both.  It  may  mean  the 
establishing  of  municipal  or  local  colleges, 
built  by  public  education  boards  and  oper¬ 
ated  under  their  control  as  a  distinct  section 
of  the  public  school  system.  This  would 
appear,  of  course,  to  financial  officers  as  an 
expense  which  would  be  prohibitive.  How¬ 
ever,  it  has  not  been  so  many  decades  since  a 
high  school  was  considered  too  expensive  a 
luxury  for  most  communities,  and  those 
desiring  a  secondary  school  education  were 
forced  to  secure  it  at  individual  expense. 
It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  note  that  coinci¬ 
dent  with  the  recent  period  of  rapid  growth 
in  public  high  schools,  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  both  public  and  individual,  has 
not  diminished,  but  has  increased  enor¬ 
mously. 

Democracy  demands  the  best  use  of  all 
the  powers  of  its  citizenry,  and  above  all 
else,  it  demands  for  its  success  character 
and  culture  of  a  high  order.  A  student  who 
passes  through  a  college  occupational  course, 
will  not  have  increased  his  powers  of  produc¬ 
tion  or  service  only,  but  will  have  become  a 
greater  asset  to  society  in  his  strengthened 
character  and  improved  culture. 

After  all,  then,  there  should  be  no  quarrel 
between  the  high  school  and  the  college. 
The  question  is  not,  “What  can  the  colleges 
do  for  the  schools,”  or,  “What  can  the 
schools  do  for  the  colleges,”  but  “What  can 
the  schools  and  the  colleges,  as  a  continuous 
and  coherent  system  of  education,  do  for  the 
youth  of  America?”  The  problem  of  uni¬ 
versal  higher  education  is  not  a  contest 
between  institutions,  but  rather  the  task  of 
awakening  the  public  conscience  to  its 
obligation.  When  this  has  been  done,  there 
will  be  facilities,  college  education  will  be 
available  to  every  student  on  terms  which 
he  can  accept. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’  OFFICIAL  REVIEW,  NATIONAL 
EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 


[By  commission  of  the  Department  of  American  Public  School  Superintendents  the  Educational 
Review  presents  each  month  announcements  and  news  furnished  by  S.  D.  Shankland,  secretary, 
1201  i6th  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.J 


The  COMMISSION  on  the  cur¬ 
riculum  met  in  the  Council 
Room  of  New  York  University, 
September  25th  and  26th.  Those  present 
were  Edwin  C.  Broome,  Chairman,  John  L. 
Alger,  Frank  W.  Ballou,  William  J.  Bickett, 
Will  Earhart,  Robinson  G.  Jones,  Charles  H. 
Judd,  E.  E.  Lewis,  Harold  O.  Rugg,  Zenos 
E.  Scott,  William  B.  Snow,  Frank  E.  Spauld¬ 
ing,  Paul  C.  Stetson,  J.  W.  Studebaker, 
William  McAndrew,  H.  B.  Wilson,  Margaret 
M.  Alltucker,  John  K.  Norton,  and  S.  D. 
Shankland. 

Plans  for  the  preparation  of  the  fourth 
Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence  were  completed  and  a  program 
outlined  for  continuing  the  work  of  coopera¬ 
tive  curriculum  revision  during  the  coming 
year.  Over  three  hundred  school  systems 
are  already  enrolled  for  this  purpose.  The 
question  of  how  best  to  take  advantage  of 
the  work  which  can  be  done  in  these  in¬ 
dividual  cities  was  discussed  at  length. 
A  great  opportunity  for  progressive  action 
has  been  opened  through  the  cooperative 
plan  of  curriculum  revision.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  hopes  to  take  full  advantage  of  it. 
The  headquarters’  office  at  Washington  will 
serve  as  a  clearing  house — but  the  real 
contributions  must  come  from  the  field. 

Since  the  members  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  are  eager  to  have  something 
definite,  the  Commission  decided  that  the 
reports  in  the  fourth  Yearbook  should  give 
not  only  the  objectives  aimed  at  in  each 
subject,  which  should  be  in  conformity  with 
the  ideals  of  American  public  education — 
but  should  also  give  definite  suggestions  as 
to  use,  so  that  whatever  is  proposed  can  be 
put  into  the  schools  effectively  and  be  of 
immediate  help. 


General  Problems 

A  general  coordinating  committee,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Frank  W.  Ballou,  William  Mc¬ 
Andrew,  Charles  H.  Judd,  John  W.  Withers, 
and  Frank  E.  Spaulding  was  appointed  to 
prepare  a  discussion  of  the  total  body  of 
instruction  in  which  problems  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum  as  a  whole  must  be  presented.  This 
statement  will  constitute  one  of  the  most 
important  chapters  of  the  Yearbook.  It  is 
intended  that  it  shall  set  up,  where  neces¬ 
sary,  divergent  viewpoints  and  draft  general 
tendencies.  A  full  discussion  of  methods 
of  training  for  citizenship  is  to  be  included 
in  this  report. 

Suggestions  for  subject  chairmen  were 
numerous.  Each  one  is  expected  to  get  in 
correspondence  with  a  number  of  cooperat¬ 
ing  school  systems.  Divergence  as  to  prac¬ 
tice  in  different  cities  is  to  be  sought  out,  so 
that  when  a  critical  statement  is  made  as  to 
practice,  it  can  be  backed  up  by  some  state¬ 
ment  as  to  divergent  practice.  Further¬ 
more,  each  report  is  to  include  trends  as  to 
practice.  For  example,  in  answering  the 
question :  “When  does  Silent  Reading  begin  ?” 
the  summary  will  include  facts  as  to  extreme 
practice. 

If  three  or  four  tendencies  in  a  subject  are 
pointed  out,  it  will  show  cooperating  cities  a 
picture  of  themselves.  This  will  be  worth 
while  for  it  will  help  to  answer  the  question : 
“What  is  this  subject  for?”  A  report  of 
this  sort  should  include  both  concrete  and 
critical  material.  To  illustrate,  it  might 
contain  statements  of  difficulties  and  suc¬ 
cessful  experience  in  the  field,  objectives  to  be 
attained,  illustrations  of  best  current  prac¬ 
tice,  suggestions  as  to  number  of  textbooks 
to  be  used,  type  of  teacher  and  kind  of  sup- 
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plies  and  materials  needed,  tentative  outline 
of  subject  matter  and  pupil  activities,  out¬ 
comes  in  terms  of  achievement  as  measured 
by  tests. 

Mathematics.  Zenos  E.  Scott,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Mathematics,  reported 
that  his  committee  had  outlined  their  report 
as  follows:  Statement  as  to  trends  in  those 
phases  of  arithmetic  that  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  through  research;  statement  of  ob¬ 
jectives  of  arithmetic  in  all  grades  of  the 
elementary  schools;  outcomes  in  terms  of 
achievement  measured  by  tests;  new  contri¬ 
butions  developed  through  research  or  city 
curriculum  revision. 

Spelling.  E.  E.  Lewis,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Spelling  reported  that  Dr. 
Ernest  Horn  had  nearly  finished  compiling 
the  “io,cxx)  words  most  commonly  used.’* 
This  study  brings  together  all  existing  data 
concerning  adult  writing  needs,  and  shows 
the  words  most  often  needed  in  writing  done 
in  life  outside  the  school.  He  recommended 
publication  of  these  10,000  words.  His 
report  will  also  contain  several  pages  of  suc¬ 
cinct  recommendations  as  to  methodology. 

Science. — Frank  W.  Ballou,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Elementary  Science  and 
Nature  Study  pointed  out  that  the  first  work 
of  every  committee  is  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion:  “What  is  this  subject  for?”  His  re¬ 
port  will  contain  a  statement  of  objectives 
for  science  teaching  in  each  of  the  elementary 
grades  and  illustrative  material  and  pupil 
activities  which  will  help  in  the  realization 
of  the  objectives  set  up.  A  survey  of  current 
practice  in  the  teaching  of  elementary 
science  in  representative  cities  in  the  United 
States  has  already  been  made  by  the  Science 
Department  of  the  Washington,  D.  C. 
schools. 

Health. — W.  J.  Bickett  stated  that  the 
Committee  on  Health  and  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion  planned  to  hold  a  meeting  in  the  near 
future  to  outline  their  portion  of  the  Year¬ 
book. 

Art. — ^William  McAndrew,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Art,  reported  that  his 
committee  intended  first  to  state  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  public  schools  as  set  down  by 


Jefferson  and  Franklin  and  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  Art,  according  to  Mr.  McAndrew,  is 
included  in  the  course  of  study  because  it 
contributes  to  the  general  welfare,  by  add¬ 
ing  to  human  happiness.  Art  and  Citizen¬ 
ship  will  be  discussed  in  Mr.  McAndrew’s 
report. 

Music. — ^Will  Earhart,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Music,  reported  that  what 
was  most  needed  in  curriculum  building  in 
music  is  a  statement  as  to  what  music  is  all 
about — ^what  music  is.  Statements  of  gen¬ 
eral  principles  are  not  worth  anything  unless 
along  with  them  there  is  enough  freight  of 
illustrative  material  to  float  them.  To  be 
specific,  there  are  practices  in  the  United 
States  that  are  effective  and  others  that  are 
ineffective.  Concrete  and  critical  material 
should  be  outlined  illustrating  best  current 
practice — at  least  trends  should  be  des¬ 
cribed — following  each  statement  of  general 
principles. 

Modern  Languages. — ^William  B.  Snow, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Modern 
Languages  reported  that  he  was  in  com¬ 
munication  with  cities  especially  interested 
in  building  courses  of  study  in  modem  lan¬ 
guages,  also  that  he  was  in  close  touch  with 
the  survey  on  modern  languages,  now  under 
way,  which  corresponds  somewhat  to  the 
recent  survey  of  classical  studies. 

Reading. — J.  W.  Studebaker,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Reading,  suggested  that 
the  work  of  his  committee  should  be  the 
preparation  of  a  score  card,  against  which 
each  school  system  could  check  its  present 
practice — the  score  card  would  set  up  a 
minimum  standard.  It  would  help  to 
answer  such  practical  questions  as  these: 

1.  How  much  emphasis  should  be  given  to 
silent  reading?  What  does  it  contribute? 

2.  How  much  supplementary  material 
should  be  at  the  disposal  of  teachers  in  each 
grade?  3.  What  supplementary  books 
should  be  provided  children? 

Conduct. — H.  B.  Wilson,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Character  Education  reported 
that  his  committee  had  planned  their  report 
under  these  four  headings:  i.  Statement  of 
point  of  view — character  development  in  an 
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objective  of  education — not  a  subject  course. 

2.  Illustrative  curriculum  material  in  pres¬ 
ent  courses  of  regular  subjects  which  have 
large  contributions  to  make  in  character 
development,  and  specific  materials  and 
courses  with  emphasis  on  ideals.  3.  Class¬ 
room  procedure  necessary  to  character 
development.  4.  School  life  outside  the 
classroom  contributing  to  moral  develop¬ 
ment. 

Social. — R.  G.  Jones,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Social  Studies  stated  that  he 
had  the  reports  on  a  two-year  experiment 
in  the  social  studies  in  the  Cleveland  schools. 
He  hopes  to  collect  like  bodies  of  material 
from  other  sources. 

Research  Problems. — A  letter  was  sent  to 
school  systems  enrolled  in  the  cooperative 
plan  of  curriculum  revision,  asking  what 
research  problems  should  be  undertaken. 
Here  are  some  of  the  problems  which  were 
suggested:  How  can  we  meet  the  insistent 
cry  both  from  within  and  without  the  pro¬ 
fession  for  a  definite  and  workable  school 
program  of  moral  training?  How  can  the 
standard  curriculum  be  translated  to  meet 
the  individual  pupil’s  needs?  Normal? 
Specially  gifted?  Backward?  What  should 
be  taught  in  geography  and  where  should  the 
work  begin  ?  What  are  the  duties  of  citizens 
— local,  state,  national?  When  should 
formal  arithmetic  begin  ?  Should  a  commun¬ 
ity  survey  precede  elementary  curriculum 
construction  ?  Can  all  arithmetic  be  put  on 
the  project  basis?  Can  a  study  be  made 
showing  in  what  grades  educational  seat 
work  may  be  used  with  profit? 

What  Has  Been  Accomplished  at  the 
National  Education  Association  Head¬ 
quarters 

The  headquarters  staff  in  carrying  out 
the  plan  of  cooperative  curriculum  revision 
has  kept  clearly  in  mind  the  function  of  the 
curriculum  commission,  namely,  that  it  is  an 
organizing  group  whose  chief  duty  is  to 
stimulate  local  school  systems  so  that  they 
will  initiate  programs  of  local  curriculum 
study  and  to  encourage  programs  already 
under  way;  and  that  the  cooperative  plan 


was  organized  to  establish  machinery  for  an 
elaborate  system  of  cooperation  so  that  the 
best  results  in  local  communities  could  be 
assembled.  Conforming  with  this  plan, 
activities  such  as  these  have  been  carried  on : 
I.  Selected  bibliographies  dealing  with  gen¬ 
eral  curriculum  problems,  as  well  as  with 
particular  subjects  of  the  elementary  and 
secondary  school  curricula  have  been  com¬ 
piled.  These  are  supplied  on  request  to 
cooperating  members.  2.  A  curriculum  li¬ 
brary  is  being  built  up  at  headquarters. 

3.  All  cooperating  school  systems  have  been 
asked  to  send  copies  of  their  courses  of  study. 

4.  Research  studies  dealing  with  curriculum 
problems  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa  members, 
completed  during  the  past  year  have  been 
borrowed  from  university  libraries  and  are 
being  reviewed.  5.  Letters  from  cooperat¬ 
ing  schools  have  given  detailed  statements 
of  local  plans  of  organization  and  procedure. 
These  are  being  classified  and  summarized 
and  will  be  included  in  the  forthcoming 
Research  Bulletin  dealing  with  the  curricu¬ 
lum.  6.  Several  cities,  where  a  successful 
curriculum  revision  program  has  been  car¬ 
ried  on  for  several  years,  have  been  visited 
and  detailed  case  histories  of  their  work  on 
the  curriculum  have  been  written  up.  These 
are  supplied  on  request  to  cooperating  cities 
who  want  suggestions  as  to  how  to  initiate 
a  program  of  curriculum  revision.  7.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  study  the  needs 
of  various-sized  cities  with  varying  facilities 
for  curriculum  revision.  8.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  keep  in  as  close  touch  as 
possible  with  other  agencies  engaged  in  cur¬ 
riculum  study,  for  instance:  National  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Education,  research  bureaus 
of  various  universities,  American  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and 
the  research  committee  of  the  International 
Kindergarten  Union.  9.  The  Journal  of 
the  National  Education  Association  is  taking 
a  vote  of  its  readers  with  a  view  to  selecting 
generally  accepted  lists  of  books  to  be  read 
and  quotations  to  be  memorized  in  each  of 
the  elementary  grades. 

A  Research  Bulletin. — “Rebuilding  the 
Curriculum”  is  the  title  of  a  Research  Bulle- 
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tin  of  the  National  Education  Association 
to  be  issued  soon.  It  will  discuss  theories 
of  curriculum  construction;  study  of  adult 
needs;  job  analysis;  study  of  child  growth 
wants;  finding  the  average  of  the  best  cur¬ 
rent  practice;  why  the  curriculum  commands 
our  attention;  how  would  you  interest  your 
teachers  in  a  program  of  curriculum  revi¬ 
sion?;  what  is  the  best  approach  to  interest 
the  Board  of  Education;  when  can  the 
specialist  make  his  greatest  contribution?; 
looking  backward  at  the  curriculum;  lists  of 
books  that  have  been  tried  and  found  help¬ 
ful;  criteria  for  studying  present  courses  of 
study;  list  of  representative  courses  pub¬ 
lished  since  June,  1923. 

How  Important  is  the  Course  of  Study? — 
The  course  of  study  and  the  teacher  are  the 
two  most  important  factors  in  the  whole 
school  machinery.  The  course  of  study 
determines  what  is  taught  in  our  schools. 
The  ability  of  the  teacher  determines  how 
well  the  job  is  done.  By  means  of  it,  the 
teacher  interprets  American  life  to  growing 
boys  and  girls.  Expenditures  for  school 
buildings,  equipment  and  janitorial  service 
fail  to  yield  the  returns  to  the  State  which 
they  should,  when  children  are  not  given 
training  which  functions  in  practical,  daily 
living,  or  when  they  are  taught  by  antiqua¬ 
ted  methods  which  are  wasteful  of  time  and 
energy.  Human  knowledge  has  increased 
with  such  tremendous  strides  in  recent 
years  that  the  job  of  selecting  that  which  is 
of  most  worth  becomes  increasingly  difficult. 
In  scientifically  built  courses  of  study,  care¬ 
fully  chosen  criteria,  such  as  ability  to  meet 
needs  of  American  citizenship  and  adaptabil¬ 
ity  to  varying  levels  of  a  child’s  development 
are  used  in  the  selection  of  material.  After 
the  topics  to  be  included  in  the  course  of 
study  have  been  selected,  it  is  necessary  to 
decide  in  what  grade  in  school  they  can 
best  be  taught.  Course  of  study  construc¬ 
tion  calls  for  a  wide  grasp  of  human  knowl¬ 
edge,  an  understanding  of  life  needs,  and 
an  acquaintance  with  the  abilities,  interests, 
and  aptitudes  of  growing  children.  Unless 
the  content  of  the  course  of  study  is  well 
chosen  and  properly  arranged,  children 


spend  time  on  comparatively  useless  mate¬ 
rial  or  on  topics  which  are  not  arranged  in 
proper  time  sequence. 

Should  Money  be  Appropriated  for  Course 
of  Study  Revision? — School  boards  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  up¬ 
keep  of  school  buildings.  Should  they  also 
appropriate  funds  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
course  of  study?  Should  the  important 
task  of  making  adjustments  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  course  of  study  to  meet  the 
changing  needs  of  society  and  the  develop¬ 
ing  science  of  education  be  left  entirely  to 
paste  pot  and  shears  or  to  school  officers 
already  burdened  with  other  duties?  Is 
a  course  of  study,  developed  by  one  school 
system  to  fit  its  particular  needs,  adaptable, 
without  modification,  to  another  school 
system?  Should  some  one  in  each  school 
system  be  charged  with  leadership  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  course  of  study  construction,  and 
be  given  some  official  time  in  which  to  do  the 
job?  Should  this  program  be  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  construction  of  courses 
of  study  involves  the  specialist,  the  teacher, 
the  administrative  and  supervisory  staff? 
If  all  the  school  staff  have  some  part  in 
building  the  course  of  study,  will  they  not 
have  a  better  understanding  of  it,  and  be 
more  inclined  to  follow  it  and  interpret  it 
correctly?  When  possible,  should  the  local 
staff  work  under  expert  guidance,  either 
from  some  one  within  the  school  system  or 
from  the  outside?  In  other  words,  in 
budgeting  school  funds,  should  leadership  in 
course  of  study  revision  be  one  item?  Pro¬ 
gressive  school  systems  are  pondering  these 
questions.  Expenditures  for  a  course  of 
study  revision  program  result  in  the  better 
teaching  of  boys  and  girls,  which  is  the  final 
criterion  for  justifying  all  school  expendi¬ 
tures. 

The  School  Board*s  Part. — School  boards 
can  help  in  a  program  of  course  of  study 
revision  in  these  seven  ways:  i.  Recognizing 
the  importance  of  keeping  the  course  of 
study  up  to  date  and  giving  encouragement 
to  the  superintendent  of  schools  as  he  and  his 
staff  work  on  the  problem.  2.  Empowering 
the  superintendent  of  schools  to  relieve  those 
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people,  who  are  assuming  leadership  in  the 
program  of  course  of  study  revision,  from 
some  official  duties  so  that  they  may  have 
time  for  this  additional  work.  3.  Authoriz¬ 
ing  the  superintendent  of  schools  to  bring 
in  for  a  greater  or  less  period  of  time  expert 
leadership  from  the  outside  to  give  greater 
vision  and  impetus  to  the  local  staff.  4.  En¬ 
couraging  the  building  of  better  courses  of 
study  by  furnishing  a  working  professional 
library  of  course  of  study  material.  5.  Fur¬ 
nishing  some  clerical  help  so  that  busy 
teachers,  many  of  whom  are  working  on  the 
job  of  course  of  study  revision  after  school 
hours,  will  not  have  to  spend  time  copying 
course  of  study  outlines  or  writing  out  in 
long  hand  material  that  could  be  dictated  in 
much  less  time.  In  this  way  the  teacher  is 
left  free  to  think  through  the  big  con¬ 
structive  issues  involved  and  render  expert 
service.  6.  Providing  funds  for  the  multi¬ 
graphing  of  tentative  courses  so  that  they 
may  be  put  into  the  hands  of  teachers  for 
testing  and  revision.  After  this,  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  printing  must  be  met.  7.  Bring¬ 
ing  to  the  problem  of  course  of  study  revision 
the  viewpoint  of  the  intelligent  lay  citizen 
whose  experiences  afford  him  ideas  of  practi¬ 
cal  services  the  schools  should  render. 

Two  Results  of  Course  of  Study  Revision. — 
Better  course  of  study  outlines  in  print  is  the 
tangible  result.  A  more  important,  but  in¬ 
tangible  result,  is  the  stimulation  and  growth 
of  the  teaching  corps  that  come  from  parti¬ 
cipation  in  a  course  of  study  revision  pro¬ 
gram.  According  to  Superintendent  Newlon 
of  Denver,  “There  is  no  better  program 


of  professional  study  for  a  school  system 
than  a  program  of  curriculum  revision  that 
involves  in  one  way  or  another  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  practically  every  individual  on  the 
staff.’* 

Historical  Note. — ^At  the  Cleveland  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Department  of  Superinten¬ 
dence  in  1923  a  morning  session  was  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  the  elementary  school 
curriculum  with  Charles  H.  Judd,  Otis  W. 
Caldwell,  Ernest  Horn,  Amelia  M.  Bengston 
and  William  McAndrew  as  the  speakers. 
Following  their  speeches  a  motion  was 
made  by  Edwin  C.  Broome,  Superintendent 
of  Schools  at  Philadelphia,  that  a  commis¬ 
sion  be  created  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
together  the  elements  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  suitable  curriculum  for  the  boys 
and  girls  of  American  public  schools.  Two 
yearbooks  have  already  been  devoted  to  this 
subject.  In  1924  current  elementary-school 
curriculum  practices  were  reviewed.  In 
1925  summaries  of  more  than  one  hundred 
research  studies  were  published.  Both  of 
these  volumes  attained  immediate  popular¬ 
ity  and  have  had  a  large  sale. 

The  cooperative  plan  of  curriculum  re¬ 
vision  was  presented  to  the  Cincinnati 
Convention  by  Supt.  Zenos  E.  Scott  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  and  adopted  by  the  De¬ 
partment.  The  carrying  out  of  the  plan 
involves  a  two-year  program.  Probably  its 
most  important  contribution  will  be  in 
arousing  nation-wide  interest  in  the  material 
which  is  to  be  taught  in  the  schools  and  in 
encouraging  local  communities  in  the  work 
of  revising  their  courses  of  study. 


Education  is  the  duty  of  the  state  and  should  be  enforced. 


— Aristotle 


To  educate  one  is  to  introduce  him  to  his  duty. 


— Whitfield 


All  the  influences  of  school  should  make  for  clean  and  righteous  living. 

— Emil  Hirsch 


OUR  BOOKFEST:  DISCUSSING  NEW  VOLUMES 

A  Composite 


JOHN  ROSE  blossoms  out  with  a  new 
idea  every  week.  His  latest  is  the 
proposition  that  we  schoolmasters  are 
in  danger  of  losing  our  old  accomplishment 
of  book  talk. 

“It’s  a  pity”  he  told  a  group  of  us.  “I’ve 
been  checking  up  on  school  men  for  the  past 
week  and  not  a  soul  said  a  word  about  his 
reading.  I  worked  under  Jim  Greenwood 
in  Kansas  City  in  the  old  days.  You  never 
met  Jim  but  what  he  asked  ‘What  are  you 
reading  now?’.  Then  he  asked  you  what  it 
was  like.  Book  talk  is  a  real  economy. 
We  men  don’t  seem  to  have  time  any  more 
to  go  to  Roden’s  Palace  of  Pedagogical 
Literature  [the  educational  section  of  the 
public  library],  and  taste  the  different  offer¬ 
ings.  We’ll  have  to  divide  up — each  one 
to  read  a  professional  book  a  month  and  then 
get  us  together  to  trade  our  talks.”  John 
has  one  of  those  natures  Hampton  Howell 
praises,  the  talent  of  translating  thought 
into  action.  Before  the  week  was  over  he 
had  us  organized  into  the  Bibliologoi,  (you 
accent  the  third  syllable]  to  meet  on  the  first 
Monday  of  every  month  and  to  radiate  cheer¬ 
ful  helps  on  what  the  best  and  newest  pub¬ 
lications  are. 

The  Roses,  John  and  Alice,  bloom  in  a 
snug  little  garden  under  the  roof  of  an  eight- 
story  apartment  house  looking  out  over  a 
galaxy  of  lights  lining  the  edge  of  Lake 
Michigan.  Those  shooting  stars  are  auto¬ 
mobiles  on  the  outer  drive;  the  red  and  green 
wandering  luminosities  are  vessels  coming 
into  the  harbor;  the  winking  cyclops  is  the 
lighthouse  on  the  breakwater.  Alice  Rose 
paints  pictures.  She  doesn’t  talk  about 
them;  therefore,  beyond  saying  that  they 
are  well  placed  on  the  walls  and  give  a  warm 
brightness  to  the  living  room,  no  art  dis¬ 
course  need  be  attempted  here.  But  the 
amazingly  comfortable  chairs  that  are 


brought  out  from  a  closet  and  unfolded  as 
the  talkers  trickle  in  are  marvels.  You  see  a 
slender  bundle  of  hickory  sticks  like  the 
fasces  of  the  Romans.  You  pull  them  open; 
they  expand  like  an  accordion.  You  are 
handed  a  miniature  rug  with  a  pocket  on 
each  corner.  The  upper  two  slip  over  the 
top  of  the  frame  high  up,  the  other  two  en¬ 
gage  two  wooden  angles  lower  down  and, 
presto,  there  is  an  oriental  seat,  beautiful 
with  the  soft  reds  and  blues  of  Persia  and  a 
support  that  fits  you  so  comfortably  you 
never  want  to  get  up. 

Our  Peter  Cooley,  whom  we  call  “Peter, 
the  Reader,”  served  us  first  this  month.  He 
said: 

“  How  Politics  May  Be  Cleansed  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  has  engaged  real  Americans  from 
Washington  down.  Politics!  Keep  poli¬ 
tics  out  of  the  schools.  Politics!  Politi¬ 
cians!  What  a  smear  has  come  over  the 
finest  words  in  the  language!  Politics,  the 
affairs  of  the  polis,  the  commonwealth. 
Politics,  which  of  all  things  should  be  the 
main  consideration  of  public  schools,  founded 
and  supported  to  benefit  the  commonwealth, 
— this  is  the  theme  of  a  good  part  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Merriam’s  latest  work.^  High  schools 
are  groping  after  civic  virtue  but  largely 
missing  the  mark.  Their  efforts  in  this  line 
are  intensifying  nationalistic  or  class  tradi¬ 
tions.  They  are  not  turning  us  away  from 
war  and  conflict.  They  are  employing  the 
agencies  of  history  and  government  in  a  way 
to  make  the  generation  that  is  coming  on  in¬ 
capable  of  sober  and  impartial  government. 
Not  the  science  of  social  living,  but  special 
hatreds,  particular  forms  of  bitterness,  are 
being  cultivated.  The  prime  difiiculty  lies 
in  uncertainty  as  to  what  traits  of  citizenship 

^New  Aspects  of  Politics.  By  Charlis  Edward  Merriam. 
University  of  Chicage  Press.  253  pp.  $2.50. 
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should  be  inculcated.  Did  it  ever  occur  to 
you  that  by  devoting  the  whole  of  our  at¬ 
tention  to  teaching  what  is  recorded,  we  are 
training  the  race  into  a  habit  of  unquestion¬ 
ing  belief,  the  very  trait  that  makes  the 
multitude,  unthinking,  an  easy  victim  of  the 
boss,  the  demagogue,  the  newspaper,  and 
the  well-financed  propagandist?  Do  you 
realize  that  it  is  easier  to  lead  more  people 
by  the  nose  today  than  ever  before,  because 
of  the  tremendous  increase  of  the  facilities  for 
publicity?  I  think  we  shall  come  to  see  the 
need  of  training  pupils  to  doubt  what  they 
see  in  print,  so  untrustworthy,  so  distorting, 
so  deliberately  corrupting  has  it  become. 
Merriam  sees  a  science  emerging  from  the 
ruck  of  politics;  there  will  be  an  organization 
of  the  factsof  government.  Archaeology  and 
astronomy  are  endowed;  their  discoveries 
are  systematized.  The  enormous  waste 
now  sustained  through  lack  of  intelligent 
coordination  of  the  knowledge  of  past  mis¬ 
takes  justifies  more  and  greater  bequests 
for  constructive  work  in  this  science  which 
touches  mankind  more  closely  than  does 
the  past  or  than  do  the  stars.  Merriam, 
without  dogmatism,  indicates  what  can 
be  done.  He  has  none  of  the  sniveling 
pessimism  of  some  others’  recent  outbreaks. 
He  talks  like  a  man  seeing  a  big  job  that 
must  not  be  slighted.  You  will  profit  by 
every  page  of  him.  He  is  direct,  definite, 
specific,  and  decidedly  interesting.  He  runs 
over  the  history  of  political  thinking  from 
Aristotle  to  the  researches  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation.  He  makes  ‘the  new  poli¬ 
tics*  a  real  and,  to  me,  a  startling  fact.  I 
finish  the  book  with  a  conviction  that  poli¬ 
tics  is  for  me,  a  professed  trainer  of  youth, 
who  am  paid  by  the  government,  my  para¬ 
mount  business.” 

Work  given  an  engaging  'presentation. — Our 
organizer  brought  into  our  club  a  high-school 
teacher  of  history  whom  we  like  much  be¬ 
cause  of  his  inability  to  remember  dates. 
We  call  him  ‘‘Henry,  the  Humanist.”  ‘‘I 
have  a  confession  to  make,”  he  said,  when 
his  turn  came.  “I  had  fallen  into  a  not 
uncommon  habit  of  high-schoolers,  that  of 


preaching  work  to  my  children  as  if  I  were 
of  the  opinion  that  they  consider  it  distaste¬ 
ful.  I  am  in  the  line  of  being  converted  out 
of  this  by  a  new  book^  which  develops  the 
pleasant  theory  that  most  of  the  work  of 
the  world  is  done  because  work  is  enjoyable. 
The  savage  and  the  tramp  do  only  work 
enough  to  feed  and  to  protect  themselves. 
None  of  us  need  to  do  more.  All  the  rest  is 
voluntary.  The  sum  of  this  unnecessary 
work  makes  the  difference  between  us  and 
the  savage.  That  difference  is  what  we  call 
civilization.  With  this  thesis  the  authors 
have  composed  a  real  epic,  not  of  the  deeds 
of  valor  on  the  battlefield,  but  of  the  labors  of 
millions  of  men  and  women  throughout  the 
centuries,  building  up  and  preserving  the 
things  worth  while.  There  is  among  my 
children  a  very  considerable  suspicion  that 
our  industrial  systems  are  contrivances  of 
wicked  men  to  hold  the  workers  of  the  world 
in  bondage.  The  book  says  ‘let  us  see.’  It 
is  a  running  narrative  of  man  working  in  the 
prehistoric  days,  in  the  time  when  he  learned 
to  work  with  his  neighbor,  how  he  developed 
the  civilization  of  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia, 
what  the  invention  of  tools  secured,  how  the 
use  of  brains  surpassed  the  work  of  only 
hands.  It  gives  us  Greece  and  Rome  and 
the  middle  ages  in  this  new  aspect.  In  the 
account  of  the  cathedral  builders  there  is  an 
enthusiasm,  inspiration,  and  beauty  of  sing¬ 
ular  power.  Then  we  get  into  the  origin  of 
our  present  state  in  a  chapter  called:  ‘The 
common  people  begin  to  think.*  So  we 
come  through  the  guilds  into  the  industrial 
revolution.  You  will  be  fascinated  by  the 
clarity  and  interest  involved  in  coordinating 
the  American  revolt  with  the  English  and  the 
French  agitations,  with  Adam  Smith,  James 
Watt,  the  Rockefellers,  the  Morgans,  and 
Henry  Ford.  There  is  nothing  in  my  teach¬ 
ing  of  history  nor  in  my  school  comparable 
to  these  short,  crisp  expositions  of  what  the 
banker  is  in  our  present  civilization,  or  how 
the  work  of  the  world  is  performed  today,  or 
what  the  laborer  has  done  for  his  own  pro¬ 
tection.  It  is  a  tremendously  important 

*The  Story  of  Man’s  Work. — By  William  R.  Hatwaro  and 
Gerald  W.  Johnson.  Minton  Balch  and  Company,  New  York.  245 
pp.  $3.00. 
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situation  that  should  be  realized  by  those 
who  are  now  under  the  care  of  high-school 
teachers  and  of  the  teachers  of  the  upper 
grades  of  the  elementary  schools.  These 
two  authors  seem  to  me  to  have  taken  out 
of  the  high  clouds  the  most  vital  problems  of 
our  civic  life  and  set  them  on  the  ground  in 
such  unconfused  arrangement  that  the  school 
boy  will  not  be  bewildered.  ‘Only  by  sin¬ 
cerity  and  honesty  can  we,  laborers  or  em¬ 
ployers,  establish  anything  permanent,*  our 
authors  say.  ‘No  first-class  battle  was  ever 
fought  by  hypocrites.*  What  foolish  and 
selfish  attempts  have  been  made  for  adjust¬ 
ment  are  here  set  forth  in  all  their  stupidities. 
So  with  the  absurdities  of  today.  They  are 
listed  here,  they  are  discussed.  We  are 
comforted  by  this  striking  fact  that  every 
period  in  history  of  the  world  had  men  who 
put  the  golden  age  in  the  past  instead  of  in 
the  future.  Always  history  has  proven 
them  wrong.  The  average  man  of  now  has 
a  position  superior  to  the  average  man*s 
place  in  any  period  of  the  world.  What  he 
gets  out  of  civilization  depends  more  upon 
himself  than  ever  it  did  before.  There  is  no 
use  whining  over  the  loss  of  the  happy  days 
when  the  artisan  designed  and  made  the 
whole  of  his  product.  Such  days  cannot  be 
recalled.  We  have  got  to  secure  in  place  of 
that  happiness  of  achievement  some  compen¬ 
sating  advantage  and  enjoy  it  to  the  full.** 
“This,  I  take  it,  is  the  conclusion  of  this 
stimulating  book.  It  is  a  masterly  piece  of 
work.  It  is  popular  without  being  careless. 
It  is  the  work  of  scholars  but  with  none  of 
the  pedantry  of  learning.  There  are  no 
marks  of  a  textbook  about  it;  but  its 
style,  the  beauty  of  its  workmanship,  the 
charm  of  its  pictures,  and  the  real  fascina¬ 
tion  of  its  themes  and  of  its  discourse  fit  it 
for  successful  use  as  a  basis  of  daily  discus¬ 
sion  in  any  high-school  class  of  any  grade. 
I  could  handle  these  lessons  with  almost  no 
preparation,  they  are  so  complete  and  clear 
as  they  stand.  1*11  wager  that  a  high-school 
class  would  progress  through  this  book  al¬ 
most  automatically  because  of  the  feeling  of 
acquisition  of  things  immensely  worth¬ 
while.** 


A  notable  presentation  of  where  we  are,  how 
we  came  thithery  and  whither  we  are  going. — 
Homer  Allen  is  a  genial  gray-haired  general 
of  an  army  of  teachers  in  one  of  our  largest 
high  schools,  yet  “general**  is  a  word  that 
comes  more  nearly  to  irritating  him  than 
any  other  term.  “What  our  business 
needs,**  he  says,  is  more  particularism :  cases, 
facts,  not  generalities.**  Allen*s  favorite 
task  is  speaking  last  at  an  educational  meet¬ 
ing  after  the  woes  of  teaching  have  been  aired 
thoroughly.  “And  yet,**  he  will  begin,  “as 
Sir  Roger  has  observed,  there  is  another 
side.**  Then  he  will  make  a  few  comparisons 
of  teaching  today  with  the  teaching  of  a 
generation  gone.  “To  see  and  feel  these 
indications  of  progress,**  he  will  say,  “to 
recognize  that  the  world  at  large  considers 
us  maintaining  the  most  complete  and  for¬ 
ward  moving  system  of  schooling  known  to 
history  may  well  incline  us  to  contemplate 
our  gains  and  to  resolve  to  increase  them.** 

At  our  first  meeting  in  the  Rose  Garden 
this  cheerful  enthusiast  remarked,  “Td  like 
to  see  a  Cubberley  Club  in  every  town. 
Apart  from  the  satisfying  sound  of  its  title 
it  signifies  a  wholeness  of  conception  very 
salutary  to  our  business.  Ellwood  Cubberley 
found  American  educational  history  a  life¬ 
less  marionette  dandled  before  classes  in 
normal  schools  with  vain  attempts  to  imitate 
a  living  gesture.  He  has  substituted  a 
living,  breathing,  interesting  creature,  mov¬ 
ing  onward  inspired  with  confidence,  cer¬ 
tainty,  and  belief.  Cubberley  represents 
the  perfect  combination  of  teacher  and 
author.  Day  by  day  he  meets  and  argues 
with  living,  thinking  students;  night  by 
night  he  correlates  his  facts,  summarizes 
conclusions,  and  composes  his  manuscripts 
with  a  view  to  the  needs  of  tomorrow. 

“The  book^  I  have  here  is  an  account  of 
our  educational  history,  our  theories,  our 
organization,  our  practices.  It  is  intended 
chiefly  as  a  course  for  students  in  colleges  as 
an  essential  preparation  for  American  citizen¬ 
ship.  You  cannot  attempt  an  adequate 

^An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Education  and  to 
Teaching. — By  Ellwood  P.  Cubberley,  School  of  Education. 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University.  Houghton  MifiBin  Company, 
Boston,  Mass.  475  pp. 
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college  course  to  equip  your  mind  with  a 
working  knowledge  of  civilization  if  you  neg¬ 
lect  the  immensely  important  influence  of 
education  upon  our  history.  The  Revolu¬ 
tion,  slavery,  our  wars,  our  great  national 
movements,  things  which  every  intelligent 
man  desires  to  know,  fall  short  of  adequacy 
if  the  educational  system  is  left  out.  Cub- 
berley  knows  how  to  treat  it  without  dull¬ 
ness.  His  book  reads;  it  has  movement. 
With  a  few  rapid  strokes  he  paints  ‘our  edu¬ 
cational  evolution’  and  enters  upon  the 
problems  and  solutions  of  today.  ‘The  one 
great  constructive  tool  is  our  public-school 
system.  Upon  it  almost  alone  must  we 
place  dependence  for  our  social  and  political 
salvation.  Our  superintendents,  teachers, 
and  professors  of  education,  are  doing  more 
to  formulate  a  policy  for  the  improvement 
of  public  welfare  than  any  other  single 
group.*  ‘  It  is  in  our  schools  that  our  people, 
children  and  adults,  must  be  filled  with  the 
spirit  and  ideals  of  our  national  life  and  be 
trained  for  responsible  preservation  of  our 
national  ideals.  It  was  for  this  that  our 
early  educational  leaders  fought  the  battles 
to  establish  the  American  free  school. 
They  promised  this  as  the  predominant  pur¬ 
pose  of  it,  a  civic  influence,  a  political  nursery, 
a  paramount  governmental  agency  of  a  re¬ 
public  by  the  people.  The  founders  of  the 
nation  may  have  considered  literacy  suffici¬ 
ent  for  citizenship.  They  may  have  believed 
that  knowledge  was  power  and  therefore 
virtue,  that  if  a  man  could  read  and 
write  and  cipher  he  would  be  a  good  Ameri¬ 
can.  We  have  learned  that  this  is  not 
enough.  We  now  know  that  training  for 
citizenship  is  a  complex  and  difficult  process, 
that  the  old  education  will  not  secure  it,  that 
we  must  reshape  the  whole  life  and  work  of 
the  school  to  make  of  it  a  training  for  the 
moral,  political,  social  and  industrial  duties 
of  modern  life.*  Cubberley’s  book  is  a  run¬ 
ning  exposition  of  the  present  organization 
of  education  in  the  United  States,  its  good 
and  its  bad  school-board  situations,  the 
reason  why  schooling  is  a  State  and  not  a 
local  function,  the  need  of  giving  the  super¬ 
intendent  the  duties  school  boards  want 


for  themselves,  what  supervision  must  today 
be,  what  teaching  is,  how  learning  operates, 
why  the  fads  and  frills,  how  the  curriculum 
is  changing,  what  universities  must  do,  to 
what  end  is  adult  education,  how  rural  and 
urban  schools  proceed,  what  ails  our  school 
finance,  what  problems  are  pressing. 

“It  matters  little  what  your  specialty  is. 
You  need  to  read  a  book  like  this  at  least 
once  every  year,  otherwise  the  danger  of 
your  being  a  clog  in  the  progress  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  is  certain.** 

The  fascination  of  social  studies — Our  next 
contributor  was  Mary  Willis,  live  member 
of  the  Woman’s  Club.  Mary  is  possessed 
of  the  ecstatic  conviction  that  politics  needs 
women  to  clean  house.  She  wants  a  woman 
Mayor  for  Chicago.  Every  time  there  is  a 
vacancy  in  a  promotional  position  in  the 
schools  our  lady  takes  “form  23”  out  of  the 
portfolio  and  has  her  committee  pass  it  as  a 
resolution  recommending  that  a  woman  be 
appointed.  Mary  knows  good  books.  She 
said: 

“Theresa  McMahon,  in  that  sturdy  young 
Seattle  Institution,  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  has  been  talking  of  economics,  she 
having  been  assistant  professor  of  it  for  some 
time.  She  has  been  moved  to  write.  The 
result  is  a  book^  which  to  perfection  retains 
the  interest  and  charm  of  the  author’s  con¬ 
versational  manner.  Economic  Standards 
is  a  title  that  does  not  allure  me.  I  taste 
the  book  because  it  was  sent  by  the  publish¬ 
ers  for  review.  Duty  calls.  But  two  or 
three  tastes  settle  this  venture.  Nothing 
but  the  whole  feast  will  satisfy.  Here  are 
some  of  the  most  vital  problems  affecting 
you  and  me  and  our  country.  Here  are 
considerations  as  essential  to  the  work  of 
a  schoolmaster  as  mathematics  is  to  the 
service  of  a  civil  engineer.  The  fascination 
of  chapter  after  chapter  is  surprising.  The 
history  of  our  prejudices;  why  American  life 
is  as  it  is;  the  fashion  instinct;  the  school- 
ma’am’s  clothes,  the  amazing  spread  of  Ira 
Steward’s  recommendations,  the  extravag- 

'Social  and  Economic  Standards  of  Living.  —  By 
Theresa  S.  McMahon.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  New  York. 
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ance  of  American  women,  getting  a  rich 
husband,  all  come  into  the  weave  of  this 
book,  not  for  conscious  ornament,  not  in  the 
style  of  the  Hearst  supplement,  but  as  facts, 
the  sober  significance  of  which  appears  in 
the  calm  form  of  a  scientific  treatise,  but 
with  the  interest  of  a  powerful  novel.  Ely, 
Ross,  Hart,  Ward,  Perkins,  all  the  well- 
known  authorities  in  the  field  join  in  the 
conversation  when  their  opinion  is  needed 
but  never  at  such  length  as  to  be  tedious. 
This  is  a  book  in  which  readings  by  high- 
school  students  of  every  grade  profitably  can 
be  required.  It  covers  what  the  real  pur¬ 
pose  of  tax-supported  schools  is:  civic  prob¬ 
lems.  It  avoids  the  obstacle  which  has  dis¬ 
couraged  many  teachers  who  want  to  realize 
the  civic  purpose  of  teaching;  the  obstacle  of 
dullness,  supertechnicality.  At  the  same 
time,  appetizing  as  it  is,  it  is  solid,  nutritious 
and  wholesome.’* 

Working  toward  a  science  of  schooling. — 
To  him  who  in  the  love  of  teaching  holds 
communion  with  its  professional  writers 
there  would  be  no  more  agreeable  companion 
than  Principal  Manzer,  head  of  a  square  mile 
of  school  housed  in  an  acre  of  crowded  build¬ 
ings.  How  he  finds  time  to  read  and  digest 
is  the  wonder  of  his  colleagues.  Yet  he 
knows  books  on  his  business.  He  outlined 
his  latest  thus: 

‘‘Here  is  another  new  book^  on  facts  and 
principles  the  knowledge  of  which  is  essential 
to  our  growth  from  guessers  and  putterers 
to  producers  of  worth-while  workmanship. 
That  there  are  so  many  fresh  works  each 
year  summing  up  the  latest  experiments  and 
discoveries  is  cause  for  solid  satisfaction  to 
everyone  of  us  who  is  hoping  to  be  worth  his 
salt.  What  kind  of  a  man  Edwards  is  you 
will  glean  from  his  frequent  insistence  that 
our  business  is  to  know  what  we  are  working 
on  and  how  to  work  on  it.  Unproved  asser¬ 
tions,  a  priori  generalization  says  he,  which, 
to  the  weakness  of  our  profession,  have  been 
many  and  varied  need  not  concern  us.  We 
must  ultimately  turn  to  experiment  and  had 

>The  Psycholon^  of  Elementary  Education. — By  A.  S. 
Edwakos.  Heughten  Mifflin  Company.  Boston.  333  pp. 


best  do  so  at  once.  Whither  have  we  come 
in  the  matter  of  the  disciplinary  training  of 
algebra,  of  the  classics,  of  every  traditional 
school  subject.?  The  cool,  calm,  answer, 
constituting  Chapters  X  and  XI  will  be  a 
comfort  to  many  a  bewildered  practitioner. 
The  ultimate  aims  of  education  cannot  be 
achieved  without  a  transfer  of  the  discipline 
of  one  study  to  other  fields  of  action.  But 
transfer  does  not  take  place  universally. 
You  must  work  for  it.  You  must  know  the 
conditions  under  which  teaching  arithmetic 
produces  qualities  which  function  elsewhere. 
The  transfers  are  found  by  experiment  to  be 
very  much  less  than  is  commonly  assumed. 
The  exact  amount  of  general  discipline  ob¬ 
tainable  from  any  school  exercise  has  yet 
to  be  determined.  You  are  taking  nothing 
on  Edwards’  say-so.  Each  proposition  is 
based  on  short,  clear  summaries  of  Thorn¬ 
dike’s  tests,  or  Judd’s,  or  Bagley’s  or  Starch’s 
or  on  the  work  of  some  other  creditable  ex¬ 
perimenter.  What  a  masterly  chapter  is 
‘The  Psychology  of  Moral  Education’! 
Nothing  mushy  here.  ‘The  question 
whether  or  not  we  can  teach  morality  is  the 
same  as  whether  we  can  teach  anything.’ 
As  usual  you  get  an  array  of  facts.  As  be¬ 
fore,  Edwards  summarizes  experiments. 
Reading,  construction,  writing,  stenography, 
spelling,  language,  taking  notes,  science, 
arithmetic,  reviews,  all  the  school  processes 
have  a  psychology.  Each  is  taken  up  in 
turn  here.  Each  discussion  is  clarifying. 
‘Teaching  How  to  Study’  is  worth  every 
principal’s  assignment  as  a  task  for  every 
teacher  to  master  and  in  the  principal’s  staff 
meeting  to  discuss.  Forty  years  ago  I 
worked  under  a  principal  who  undertook  to 
assist  us  teachers  by  conducting  a  class  in 
psychology.  The  text  book,  Sully’s  Psychol¬ 
ogy,  nearly  killed  us.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Professor  Edwards’  book  would  keep  a 
teachers’  class  alive  under  any  principal.  I 
hope  the  University  of  Georgia,  in  which  this 
young  man  is  professor  of  psychology,  realizes 
its  good  fortune  in  having  him.” 

Every  state  should  have  one. — ^The  next  to 
speak  was  Mr.  Martin  Mahon,  Principal  of 
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a  west-side  school,  so  enthusiastic  over  local 
geography  that  he  is  a  fanatic  on  the  pro¬ 
position  to  give  Illinois  a  Dunes  Park — in 
Indiana.  This  was  his  offering: 

“  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  state  teachers’ 
associations  that  you  take  schoolmaster 
Church’s  book^  as  a  model  and  appoint  a 
committee  to  produce  the  same  kind  of  liter¬ 
ature,  each  association  for  its  own  state. 
‘Illinois’  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  books  of  the  year.  Mr.  Church  ap¬ 
peals  to  a  universal  instinct  of  young  and 
old :  desire  to  know  of  one’s  own  people  and 
their  land.  Illinois  must  have  a  goal. 
There  is  no  other  respectable  conception. 
The  rich  grants  of  nature  were  given  her  so 
that  her  sons  can  take  less  time  earning  a 
living  and  more  time  to  the  making  of  life. 
She  has  mined  coal  but  has  a  hundred-fold 
more  of  it  to  mine.  She  has  harnessed  water 
power  but  made  of  it  only  a  beginning.  Her 
fields  do  not  begin  to  yield  what  they  can. 
She  has  come  on  in  a  hundred  years  farther 
than  England  in  a  thousand.  She  may  be 
put  in  the  front  rank  of  states.  What  will 
put  her  there  ?  Men,  high-minded  men,  men 
who  their  duties  know.  In  this  strain 
Church  opens  a  story  of  his  state,  historical, 
geographical,  geological,  industrial,  educa- 
cational,  biographical,  governmental,  ethical, 
pictorial.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  school  chil¬ 
dren  such  as  I  know  will  read  the  book  with 
eagerness.  The  other  ten  per  cent,  could 
be  brought  by  a  teacher  of  moderate  sym¬ 
pathy  and  sense  to  enjoy  it.  To  fit  it  for 
solid  classroom  service  there  are  alluring 
questions  at  the  end  of  every  chapter.  Its 
pictures,  clear,  abundant  and  skillfully  label¬ 
led,  almost  tell  the  complete  story  without 
the  aid  of  text.” 

Things  we  should  know  but  don* t  want  to. — 
Karl  Roberts,  who  teaches  geometry  in  a 
west-side  high  school,  told  us  about  the  work^ 
of  two  professors  in  the  University  of  Kansas. 
“Observe,”  he  said,  “the  notable  number  of 

^Illinois,  Geonaphy,  History,  Government. — By  H.  V. 
Church.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  New  York.  342  pp. 

^Social  Pathologry. — By  Stuart  Alfred  Queen  and  Delbert 
Martin  Mann.  Thos.  Y.  Crowell  Company,  New  York.  714  pp. 
$3.50. 


educational  books  bearing  the  names  of 
authors  who  are  not  of  New  York  or  New 
England.  In  the  books  discussed  by  the 
Educational  Review  in  the  past  ten 
months  68  per  cent,  are  by  residents  of  other 
states  than  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
New  York.  To  speak  exactly,  writers  of 
professional  books  listed  by  the  Review  in 
this  period  have  hailed  from  different  locali¬ 
ties  in  these  numbers:  Massachusetts,  5; 
Connecticut,  3 ;  New  York,  27;  New  Jersey,  i ; 
Pennsylvania,  ii;  Maryland,  i;  District  of 
Columbia,  2;  North  Carolina,  2;  Missis¬ 
sippi,  i;  Ohio,  4;  Michigan,  4;  Illinois,  15; 
Wisconsin,  4;  Minnesota,  2;  Missouri,  4; 
Kansas,  3;  Iowa,  i;  Colorado,  2;  Washing¬ 
ton,  5;  California,  10;  England,  14. 

“The  book  1  have  is  of  the  sort  you  would 
expect  to  come  from  the  writing  table  of  a 
New  Yorker.  It  is  cosmopolitan.  Its  ex¬ 
periences  are  those  of  large  urban  population 
with  numerous  parallels  as  exhibited  in  the 
towns  and  villages.  It  treats  of  our  social 
diseases,  immorality,  vice,  crime,  divorce, 
widowhood,  loss  of  parents,  unemployment, 
poverty,  drunkenness,  discontent.  I  would 
not  have  read  it  unless  the  factotum  of  this 
society  had  assigned  it  to  me.  I  had  con¬ 
sidered  that  I  was  not  interested  just  as  I  do 
not  read  about  Bright’s  disease,  rheumatism,  ^ 
or  dropsy.  But  the  authors  of  this  book 
have  developed  it  upon  decidedly  human 
and  interesting  lines.  Each  chapter  begins 
with  an  actual  case:  a  girl  who  went  wrong, 
a  man  who  lost  his  job;  a  boy  whose  parents 
died.  From  such  details  each  chapter  ex¬ 
pands  to  the  general  situation  involving  all 
such  cases  and  what  cures  for  these  diseases 
of  society  are  being  tried  and  perfected.  I 
get  only  a  little  way  into  the  volume  before 
I  begin  to  realize  that  I  have  known  unfor¬ 
tunates  of  every  kind  portrayed  here,  and 
that  I  have  had  momentary  wishes  that  I 
might  assist  them.  I,  like  you,  have  had 
desires  to  participate  in  a  general  clean-up 
of  some  general  social  misfortunes.  Then  I 
have  indolently  persuaded  myself  that  ade¬ 
quate  agencies  are  dealing  with  these  troubles 
and  that  I  am  paying  my  share  of  the  taxes 
which  go  into  such  service.  But  as  I  read 
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of  the  inevitable  damage  to  my  country  from 
neglect  of  its  community  diseases,  as  I  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  the  details  and  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  these  ills  and  note  the  serious  and 
scientific  way  the  facts  are  presented,  I  find 
myself  actively  pursuing  the  account  page 
by  page  to  the  end.  For  the  book  treats  a 
matter  on  which  I  am  ashamed  to  be  ignor¬ 
ant.  Here  is  a  presentation  of  unusually 
serious  situations  surrounding  the  homes  and 
lives  of  young  people  whom  I  meet  every  day 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  them.  This  book 
tells  me  what  the  bad  spots  are.  It  is  a  sort 
of  moral  geography,  ‘the  environment’  as 
we  say  when  we  speak  in  an  educational 
meeting.  We  would  readily  admit  that  it 
is  our  duty  to  read  it.  A  pertinent  fact 
about  it  is  that  it  is  so  well  written,  so  speci¬ 
fic  and  personal  in  its  examples,  so  definite 
in  its  description  of  methods  of  cure,  that  it 
rewards  the  reader  completely.  I  claim,  of 
course,  as  a  teacher,  to  be  fitting  pupils  for 
life.  I  find  that  this  book  gives  me  a  de¬ 
cidedly  more  complete  idea  as  to  what  that 
life  must  contend  with.” 

Churches  and  science. — Miss  Anna  Masters 
is  our  authority  on  the  Scopes  Trial.  She 
came  in  debating  it  with  our  Henry,  the 
Humanitarian.  When  her  turn  came  she 
spoke  without  notes  in  this  wise: 

“Doctor  David  Starr  Jordan  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  summary  of  the  struggle  of  science 
against  retardation  by  religion.  This  is  a 
book^  by  Charles  Sprading.  The  specific 
propositions  to  muzzle  science  teachers  in 
Tennessee,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas;  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  Doctor  Riley  to  force  the  teaching  of 
evolution  from  every  public  school  in 
America,  the  numerous  announcements  of 
impending  bills  with  this  intent  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  National  Congress  are  made 
the  reason  for  a  running  narrative  of  the 
Church’s  suppression  of  truth  from  the  per¬ 
secution  of  Bishop  Vergil  to  the  close  of  the 
Scopes  trial.  The  task  of  saving  intelligence 
from  the  new  attack  must  be  borne  by  the 
men  of  science  because  they  take  more  pains 

^Science  Versus  Dogma. — By  Charles  Sprading.  Lib¬ 
ertarian  Publishing  Company,  Los  Angeles.  212  pp.  $1.50. 


than  men  in  general.  The  West  Virginia 
Church  Conference  resolves  to  vote  for  only 
such  legislative  candidates  as  will  vote 
against  the  use  of  textbooks  on  Darwinism. 
The  Reverend  Martin  Luther  Thomas  at¬ 
tacks  evolution  as  responsible  for  the  spread 
of  socialism  and  anarchy.  The  campaign 
against  truth  is  succeeding.  Let  no  weak- 
kneed  scientist  pretend  otherwise.  Three 
states  have  yielded  to  the  pressure.  Pro¬ 
fessors  are  being  dismissed  for  teaching 
evolution.  Teachers  are  promising  not  to 
teach  it.  The  crusade  is  identical  with  that 
made  by  Gladstone  against  the  same  idea 
fifty  years  ago.  We  must  have  Huxleys  to 
prevent  the  success.  We  do  not  know  that 
the  American  people  are  intelligent  enough 
to  prevent  the  muzzling  of  teachers.  The 
attitude  of  many  church  leaders  is  setting  up 
a  20th-century  inquisition  in  full  blast,  with 
an  index  prohibitus.  They  hold  Bryan  a 
more  competent  teacher  than  Darwin. 
They  hold  it  un-Christian  and  immoral  to 
search  for  truth.  They  are  desiring  a  race 
of  morons.  This  is  the  spirit  of  this  spirited 
book  fortified  by  specific  instances  from  early 
in  the  history  of  thought  up  to  1925.” 

The  American  s  right  to  beauty. — It  was 
now  Alice  Rose’s  turn,  who  said,  “Gentle¬ 
men,  let  me  introduce  you  to  Belle  Boas. 
This  is  her  book.^  It  is  for  you,  school  peo¬ 
ple,  who  are  passing  out  of  that  traditional 
twilight  in  which  you  calmly  and  lazily  re¬ 
garded  art  as  a  school  specialty  to  be  left 
entirely  to  the  drawing  supervisor  who  had 
been  put  into  the  school  system  for  the  same 
reason  which  justified  the  tower  on  the  high 
school; — rival  towns  each  had  one.  Miss 
Boas  shows  us  why  art  is  a  school  ‘funda¬ 
mental.’  It  is  one  realization  of  official 
American  rights  to  life,  to  liberty,  and  to  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  The  full  life,  complete 
living,  pure  happiness,  demands  beauty. 
Miss  Boas’s  book  is  the  working  out  of  en¬ 
joyment  as  a  birthright  of  every  American. 
Our  ancestors,  she  says,  referring  to  their 
taste  in  furniture,  textiles,  gardens,  and 

>Art  in  the  School. — By  Belle  Boas.  Doubleday,  Page  and 
Company.  Garden  City,  New  York.  128  pp. 
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homes,  had  beauty;  our  descendants  may 
have  it  again.  Our  stupid  newspaper  friends 
go  on  year  by  year  attacking  fads  and  frills 
without  so  much  as  asking  art  teachers  what 
is  aimed  at  in  schools.  The  editors  continue 
to  pretend  that  some  one  is  trying  to  make 
artists  out  of  all  the  children.  In  these  pages 
we  have  the  old  legitimate  purpose  of  full 
living  elaborated  with  convincing  skill.  Of 
the  hundreds  of  fascinating  pictures  embel¬ 
lishing  the  volume  there  is  not  a  single  draw¬ 
ing  by  an  artist.  Each  is  by  a  school  child. 
Each  is  a  proof  of  the  mission  of  school  art  to 
take  a  natural  longing  of  a  human  being  and 
to  refine  and  enhance  it.  For  the  crude  de¬ 
fense  of  art  teaching,  as  if  to  be  ashamed 
of  loveliness  and  pleasure  and  to  justify 
beauty  as  a  form  of  truth,  is  substituted  the 
bold  recommendation  of  enjoyment  as  a 
human  duty  obeying  the  call:  ‘Whatsoever 
things  are  lovely,  think  on  these  things.* 
There  is  no  reason  that  a  truthful  thing  is 
beautiful  to  the  eye  any  more  than  one  can 
claim  that  every  truthful  man  is  thus  beauti¬ 
ful.  That  is  nonsense.  A  thing  may  be 
truly  ugly  without  being  false.  To  open  the 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  beauty  is 
the  mission  of  this  teaching.  To  encourage 
the  joy  of  creation  and  of  contemplation,  to 
teach  us  how  to  see,  to  make  living  less  for¬ 
lorn  is  the  mission  of  this  pursuit.  It  needs 
no  other  argument  twisted  to  serve  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Beauty  is  and  always  has  been  one 
great  phase  of  life.  A  narrow  school  course 
neglects  it,  a  complete  curriculum  fosters  it. 
If  you,  as  school  men,  do  your  whole  duty 
you  will  never  again  brazenly  say,  ‘I  know 
nothing  of  art.*  It  would  be  no  stupider 
for  you  to  say,  ‘I  know  nothing  of  reading, 
or  writing,  or  arithmetic.*  You  couldn*t 
look  through  this  treatise  without  being 
charmed  by  it.  Although  it  is  frankly  in¬ 
tended  as  a  guide  to  planning  courses  in 
beauty  and  has  therefore  the  particularity  of 
outlines,  aims,  and  reasons,  it  reads  like 
agreeable  and  entertaining  talk.  It  tells 
you  what  ideas  the  youngest  children  have 
and  how  worthwhile  improvement  can  be 
secured  if  one  takes  the  hints  which  nature 
gives.  It  proceeds  up  through  the  junior  and 


senior  high  schools  with  a  profusion  of  de¬ 
lightful  lessons.  It  lists  the  best  landscapes 
and  shows  in  what  the  charm  consists.  It 
does  the  same  thing  for  ‘story  pictures,*  for 
the  great  portraits,  and  so  on.  There  is 
scarcely  an  exercise  in  color,  in  line,  in 
modelling,  in  design,  in  home  decorating 
in  any  of  the  many  art  lines  represented  in 
any  school,  but  that  such  work  is  here  given 
a  logical  place  in  this  well-considered,  orderly 
scheme.  Every  schoolmaster  would  profit 
by  a  study  of  Art  in  the  School.** 

Four  hundred  enjoyments. — Our  physical 
education  teacher.  Doctor  Batwell,  big,  rosy, 
radiant,  a  man  who  always  looks  his  part, 
showed  us  the  pictures  in  Professor  Staley*s 
last  volume^  and  remarked  “Staley  is  in  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  In 
the  army  he  had  to  put  up  a  program  every 
day  to  keep  the  men  busy  and  interested. 
He  has  gathered  and  arranged  descriptions 
of  about  four  hundred  games,  races,  and 
stunts  and  classified  them,  according  to  their 
suitability  for  boys  and  girls  of  different 
grades  of  school,  primary,  junior  high, 
senior  high,  and  colleges.  He  jots  down 
here  and  there  a  lot  of  reasonable,  practical, 
high-class  observations  tending  to  make  the 
different  occupations  worth  while.  I  call  it 
a  tip-top  book,  a  big  time  saver  for  a  director 
of  athletics  and  physical  education.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Mitchell,  of  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  gives  us  a  manuaP  for  school  and  college 
sports  on  the  basis  of  getting  everybody  in, 
working  not  to  satisfy  the  public*s  appetite 
for  spectacular  contests  but  to  minister  to 
the  personal  advantage  of  every  boy  and 
girl  in  school.  We  have  been  restrained  from 
making  sport  compulsory  by  the  fear  of 
stifling  spontaneity  and  enjoyment.  We 
made  a  mistake.  Most  people  dislike  the 
trouble  of  taking  time  and  preparation  for 
physical  exercise. 

But  so  do  they  shirk  the  work  of  mental 
exertion.  Yet  we  agree  to  making  them 

^Individual  and  Mass  Athletics. — By  S.  C.  Staley,  A.  S. 
Barnes  and  Company,  New  York,  257  pp. 

^Intramural  Athletics. — By  Elmer  D.  Mitchell.  A.  S. 
Barnes  and  Company,  New  York.  191  pp.  $2.00. 
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study  their  books.  When  one,  William  H. 
Campbell  of  Chicago,  wondered  at  the  hearty 
participation  of  every  Dumfermline  school 
boy  in  the  sports  in  the  yard  and  asked  how 
it  was  secured,  the  schoolmaster  answered: 
‘We  flog  them  if  they  shirk  it.*  Mitchell’s 
book  is  complete,  handy,  lively  and  attrac¬ 
tively  embellished  by  many  spirited  photo¬ 
graphs.  The  complete  organization  of  all 
your  students,  the  work  of  autumn,  winter, 
spring,  and  summer,  how  to  score  and  credit, 
current  rules  and  regulations,  successful  in¬ 
centives,  and  special  administrative  prob¬ 
lems,  are  skillfully  handled.” 

After  this  the  conversation  became  gen¬ 
eral,  quite  too  animated  to  be  taken  down. 
The  Roses  disappeared  to  return,  shortly, 
laden  with  very  crisp  square  crackers  which 
they,  having  spent  part  of  the  summer  in  the 
East,  called  biscuits,  with  thin,  three-and-a- 
half-inch-along-the-edge  squares  of  orange- 
colored  American  cheese  and  with  snappy 


ginger  ale  that  popped  as  in  a  society  novel 
when  the  metal  tops  of  the  bottles  were  pried  ' 
off.  So  closed  the  first  meeting  of  the  Bibli- 
ologoi,  with  its  accent  on  the  third  syllable. 
The  bibliolographist  was  urged  to  send  these 
minutes  to  the  Educational  Review  in  the 
hopes  that  some  indulgent  reader  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  waiving  his  conventional  sense  of 
how  a  book-review  should  be  composed, 
might  try  to  get  as  much  pleasure  out  of  the. 
effort  as  we  got. 


A  Correction 

On  page  225  of  the  November,  1925,  issue 
of  this  Review,  N.  L.  Englehardt  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  was 
given  credit  for  having  written  Forecasting 
School  Population.  The  credit  belongs  to 
N.  L.’s  brother  Fred,  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  We  regret  our  error,  but  are 
less  remorseful  than  if  we  had  taken  some¬ 
thing  wholly  from  the  Englehardt  family. 
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Doubleday,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y.:  F.  N.  Doubleday,  or  Russell  Double¬ 
day,  Trustee  for  Florence  Van  Wyck  Doubfeday,  Garden  City, 
N.  Y.;  Janet  Doubleday,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y.;  W.  Herbert  Eaton, 
Garden  City,  N.  Y.;  S.  A.  Everitt  or  John  J.  Hessian,  Trustee  for 


Josephine  Everitt,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.;  W.  F.  Etherington,  50 
E.  42d  St.,  N.  Y.  C.;  Henry  L.  Jones,  120  W.  32d  St.,  N.  Y.  C.;  Wm. 
J.  Neal,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.;  Daniel  W.  Nye,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.; 
Mollie  H.  Page,  Syosset,  N.  Y.;  E.  French  Strother,  Garden  City, 
N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security 
held  ers  owning  or  holding  i  per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of 
bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so 
state.)  NONE. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the 
owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  but  also  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or 
in  any  other  Bduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation 
for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge 
and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  in¬ 
terest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities 
than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this 

publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to 
paid  subscribers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date  shown 
above  is.  .  .  .  (This  information  is  required  from  daily  publica¬ 

tions  only.) 

{Signed)  DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 

By  S.  A  Everitt,  Treasurer. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  ist  day  of  October,  1925. 

[seal]  {Signed)  Frank  O’Sullivan 

(My  commission  expires  May  30,  1926.) 


